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Ethology’s Pioneers 


Claire H. Schiller (Ed. and Trans.) 


Instinctive Behavior: The Development of a Modern Concept. 
York: International Universities Press, 1957. Pp. xix + 328. $7.50. 


Reviewed by 


To say that Dr. Beach is 


most distinguished comparative psychol- 


America’s 


ogist cannot be far wrong. Twenty year 
Lashley 
Later he was 
Department of Animal 
American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. Now he 
is a Sterling Professor of Psychology at 
Yale. He is author of Hormones 

Behavior (Hoeber, 1948) and, with C 
S. Ford, of Patterns of Sexual Behavior 
(Harpers, 1951 
to be publishing his William James Lec- 


ago he was working with K. S 
at Chicago and Harvard 
Curator of the 


Behavior of the 


and 


Prettv soon he hope 


tures, which at various stages of gesta- 


been called A Biological Ap- 
proach to Psychology. The Foundations 


tion have 
of Comparative Psychology, An Intro- 
duction to and, 
rently, The Comparative Science of Be- 
havior. He will settle on the 
when he gets the 


Behaviorology cur- 
real title 
book written and can 
see just what it is 
about. 


ren is the newest branch of 
zoology, having emerged as a for- 
mal discipline during the last twenty- 
five years. American psychologists have 
gradually become aware of the move- 


ment, and a few of them are familiar 


FRANK A 


BEACH 


with the 


leading exponents of 


more writings of the 


this school which 


studies animal behavior in the light of 


recent 


its evolutionary background and impli- 


cations. Of the early beginnings of the 
movement little is known in this coun- 


‘ 


try because the first accounts were writ- 


ten in German and published in jour- 
nals not widely circulated in the United 
States. The volume under review is in- 
tended to repair this deficiency. It con- 
sists chiefly of translations of a series 
of papers which appeared from 1934 to 
1939, authored by the forerunners and 
founders of modern ethology. 

The volume was planned and begun 
by the Hungarian Paul 
Harkai Schiller, death in 
1949 robbed comparative psychology of 
its most imaginative thinkers 
and ingenious experimenters. The work 
completed after her husband's 
death by Claire Schiller, and if, for 
reasons beyond her control, it has been 


psychologist. 
whose tragic 
one of 


was 


long in coming to compietion, the fin- 
ished product proves to have been well 
worth the waiting. 

An Introduction by Karl S. Lashley 
sets the stage for readers 
with the history of 
movement. It 


unfamiliar 
the ethological 
serves the useful pur- 


pose of providing an integrative frame- 
work into which the individual papers 
can be fitted in meaningful relationships. 

A preface by Nicholas (Niko) Tin- 
bergen, one of 
adds to the perspective provided by 
Lashley’s /ntroduction. Tinbergen com- 
pares and contrasts his discipline with 
American psychology, 


the leading ethologists, 


unsparingly de- 
lineating the weaknesses as well as the 
strengths of each. Americans will prob- 
ably with his and 
surely applaud the sentiment that the 
two schools have a great deal to offer 
each other should be 
given to Tinbergen for stressing the fact 
that papers written in the 1930s are not 


agree evaluation, 


Particular credit 


a fair sample of the present state of 
ethology, and for including in his pref- 
ace references to more recent and rep- 
resentative publications 

When it comes to commenting on the 
main body of this book the reviewer's 
task can in different 
He could comment critically on many 


be defined ways. 
of the interpretations and theories pre- 
sented. but this would be unnecessary 
and unfair, because detailed criticisms 
have already been published (e.g., D. S. 
Lehrman, 1953; R. A. Hinde, 1954), 
and because many of the core ideas 
contained in these earlier writings have 
since been drastically modified by their 
originators or by a later generation of 
ethologists 
might 


Alternatively the reviewer 
himself to the faithful- 
ness and adequacy of the translation. 


address 


On this point the most exacting critic 
could only express admiration and 
praise. 

There remains the question of the 
selections themselves; are they the best, 
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the most representative that could have 
been made? This is always a difficult 
problem, and to a certain extent it re- 
solves itself into a question of personal 
taste. Nevertheless one can at least ex- 
amine and evaluate alternative possibili- 
ties, and some of these will be pointed 
out below. 


5 first paper is by Jacob von Uex- 
kill. A Stroll through the Worlds of 
Animals and Men: a Picture Book of 
Invisible Worlds was first published in 
1934. It contains von Uexkiill’s original 
concept of the Umwelten of various 
species. The subjectivity of this con- 
cept reminds one of Margaret Floy 
Washburn and The Animal Mind, and 
its impact on the development of ethol- 
ogy does not seem to have been very 
great. Still, as a partial exception to 
that statement, it must be admitted that 
von Uexkiill’s notion of the role of the 
Kumpan or companion was adopted and 
elaborated by Konrad Lorenz, though 
it can be questioned whether this lim- 
ited instance is sufficient justification 
for devoting 75 pages of this book to 
that particular monograph. 

In the Jntroduction Lashley states 
that one of Paul Schiller’s aims was to 
“illustrate the development of behav- 
ioral studies from the rather naive and 
anthropomorphic speculations of the 
early decades to the modern methods 
of experimental analysis.” If this was 
the reason for including van Uexkiill, 
then it is unjust to complain, for the 
objectives of a book are surely the busi- 
ness of the author. Nonetheless this 
reviewer cannot entirely suppress the 
plaintive wish that the 75 pages had 
been distributed among several shorter 
and more ‘representative’ papers such 
as Tinbergen’s original description in 
1940 of what have come to be known 
as displacement activities, or Baerends’ 
excellent study in 1941 of nest-provi- 
sioning and orientation in wasps. 


‘in second paper to be presented is 
Konrad Lorenz’s classic Companionship 
in Bird Life: Fellow Members of the 
Species as Releasers of Social Behav- 
ior. First published in 1935, this article 
was a landmark in the history of ethol- 
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ogy and deserves every one of the 45 
pages devoted to its translation. Here 
Lorenz sets forth a number of ideas 
that had extensive influence on subse- 
quent thought in the field. They include 
such concepts as vacuum activities, im- 
printing, the innate releasing mecha- 
nism, and instinct-training-interlockings. 

Next comes a 46-page paper by 
Lorenz published in 1937, and entitled 
The Nature of Instinct: the Concept 
of Instinctive Behavior. Lorenz begins 
with a polemical discussion of the in- 
stinct theories of Spencer, Lloyd Mor- 
gan, McDougall, and Ziegler. He then 
proceeds to develop his own notions 
of appetitive behavior, intention move- 
ments, and reaction specific energy. 
This last, which has probably aroused 
more opposition than any other single 
concept in ethology, is accompanied by 
the oft-criticized and now (by some 
ethologists) discarded ‘psychohydraulic 
model’ which shows special kinds of ‘en- 
ergy’ accumulating in reservoirs within 
the central nervous system, and even- 
tually being drained away in action. In 
this paper Lorenz gives his definition 
of drive—‘that process that spurs the 
animal on to search . . . for a specific 
stimulus situation’—and concludes that 
the ‘goals’ for which animals strive are 
not biologically significant ends, e.g., 
food, but the ‘discharge’ of instinctive 
acts, e.g., chewing and swallowing. 


‘ion fourth selection is Taxis and 
Instinctive Action in the Egg-retrieving 
Behavior of the Greylag Goose. Pub- 
lished in 1938 by Lorenz and Tinbergen, 
this paper is welcome refreshment to 
the reader because it reports an experi- 
mental study. By American standards, 
even those of twenty years ago, there 
is here an inordinate amount of specu- 
lation and theorizing, but the experi- 
mental method, though simple, is in- 
genious (the use of dummy stimulus 
objects), and the central concept of 
an instinctive act as different from a 
taxis is one to which Lorenz has main- 
tained allegiance during the ensuing two 
decades. 

An even more straightforward experi- 
mental report is presented in the fifth 
article which is by Tinbergen and D. J. 
Kuenen. Here is early ethology at its 


scientific best as far as the actual in- 
vestigation of behavior is concerned. 
Lorenz’s forte has been revealed in the 
preceding papers. His is the quick imag- 
ination, the keen insight, the readiness 
to speculate and to ‘stick his neck out’ 
—at times so far that he 
most eager for decapitation 


seems al- 
Tinbergen 
emerges as the experimentalist of the 
pair, not by any means lacking in orig- 
inality and thoughtfulness, but willing 
and capable of laborious, detailed anal- 
ysis of simple behavior patterns under 
controlled conditions. This study, Feed- 
ing Behavior in Young Thrushes: Re- 
leasing and Directing Stimulus Situa- 
tions in Turdus m and T.e 
ericetorum Turton, published in 
1939. It deals with one simple response 
namely the gaping reaction in nestling 


merula L 
was 


birds of two species. The sensory stim- 
uli which evoke and those which direct 
the response were determined by the 
presentation of various models to young 
birds in the laboratory, and the major 
findings were confirmed in field observa- 
tions. The entire report is a pleasure to 
read and could well stand as a model in 
the study of animal behavior 

Number six is another paper by 
Lorenz: Comparative Study of Behav- 
ior, which first appeared in 1939. Taken 
by itself it is an excellent representation 
of the Lorenzian position, but, coming 
as it does after nearly 
Lorenz’s writings, this article seems to 
present little that is new. In his /n- 
troduction, Lashley has the following 
comment 
overlap: 


140 pages of 


to make on this problem of 


Since they published at different 
times and addressed to different audiences, 
there 


reports and discussion of experiments and 


were 


is naturally some repetition in the 
observations, but omission or condensation 
of these was not permissible, since it would 
have destroyed the continuity and perhaps 
distorted the 
papers. 


meaning of the individual 


This is certainly the safe, conservative 
position; but at the risk of overreach- 
ing his assignment the reviewer tenta- 
tively suggests that an excellent collec- 
tion of translations might have been 
made even more excellent, and certainly 
more representative of the development 
of ethology, had a bit of judicious cut- 





ting made possible the inclusion of still 
more articles by additional authors. 


< = seventh offering comes as a 
delightful surprise—a bonus not in- 
tended, one assumes, when Paul Schiller 
envisaged translation of the pioneer pa- 
pers in ethology. It is a previously un- 
published paper written by Schiller him- 
self in 1949. This study, Jnnate Motor 
Action as a Basis for Leaning: Manipu- 
lative Patterns in the Chimpanzee, is 
certainly one of the most stimulating 
and provocative items in the entire col- 
lection. It could be defined as an orig- 
inal contribution to the psychology of 
play 

The problem concerned the effect of 
experience in handling sticks upon later 
use of sticks in problem-solving. Schiller 
began with the idea of giving chimpan- 
zees opportunities to play with sticks, 
and then benefits in the 
form of tool using to solve problems 
With the disarming 
characteristic of his 


looking for 


ingenuousness so 
experimental re- 
ports he confesses that the original plan 
had to be when he found 
that his subjects showed more inven- 


abandoned 
tiveness and variety in the handling of 
sticks when he provided no incentive 
than when they were motivated to ob- 
tain food. 

Schiller found interesting and impor- 
tant differences which were related to 
age, to sex, and to previous experience 
The major conclusion to be drawn from 
the study is that innate manipulative 
patterns are perfected during play. ‘In- 
sight’ corresponds to the chance occur- 
rence of a perfected manipulative pat- 
tern in a problem situation where it is 
appropriate. 

The final paper in the book was writ- 
ten by Lorenz in 1952, and is entitled, 
The Past Twelve Years in the Com- 
parative Study of Behavior. The author 
concludes that many of the ideas ex- 
pressed in his own and his colleagues’ 
early writings have stood the test of 
time and were essentially correct. Those 
that have not were “special cases” which 
“led to simplisms and premature gen- 
eralizations by their relative simplicity.” 
He describes again the mechanohy- 
draulic model which “symbolizes the 
interaction of endogenous energy accu- 


mulation, IRM [innate releasing mech- 
anism] and instinctive movement”; but 
he adds that “this model . . . should 
not be taken too seriously.” Certain 
changes in the original scheme are sug- 
gested instead of dif- 
ferent kinds of “energy” accumulating, 


For example 


it is proposed that different “reservoirs” 
kinds of be- 


havior, and energy may flow from one 


are involved in different 
to another under special circumstances 

The individual points are too numer- 
ous and specialized for detailed discus- 
sion. The most important modifications 
or additions have to do with a better 
activi- 
of the hierarchical 
organization of “centers” 


understanding of displacement 
ties, a new concept 
in the central 
nervous system corresponding to a hier- 
archy of instinctive behavior patterns, 
and several stimulating notions concern- 
ing the “ritualization” of behavior pat- 
terns in the course of evolution. It 


should be added that 
recent discoveries in the field of neuro- 


Lorenz describes 


physiology and uses them in his theoriz- 
ing about instinctive action 

To evaluate this volume of collected 
papers is not difficult. It is a much- 
needed addition to the psychological lit- 
erature interested in 
present-day ethology and its future de- 
velopment 


Certainly anyone 


needs to read the original 


writings of its founders. At a minimum 
this should include every American ex- 
perimental psychologist. It undoubtedly 
will include in addition many biologists 
who in some ways have a broader view 


of the ‘science of behavior’ than have 


Crarre H. ScHILLER 
Habitat Behavior of a PhD 


many members 
profession. 

The preparation of these translations 
has been a labor of love, and every bio- 
logically oriented psychologist in this 
country owes Claire Schiller a debt of 
gratitude for her perseverance and for 
the general excellence of the outcome 
of her labors. 


of the psychological 


Survey of Group 


Therapies 


Raymond J. Corsini 


Methods of Group Psychotherapy. 
New York: Blakiston Division, 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. Pp. xi + 251. 
$6.50. 


Reviewed by J. L. YAGER 


who is Chief Clinical Psychologist in the 
Veterans Hospital in Omaha. For the 
past dozen years he has been training 
clinical psychologists in diagnosis and 
therapy, both individual and group. He 
lectures on the dynamics of personality 
to psychiatric residents in the Veterans 
Program and demonstrates therapeutic 
techniques to them. And he is President- 
elect of the Nebraska Psychological As- 
sociation. 


| ee the first 150 pages or so of this 
volume has been condensed a de- 
scription of a wide variety of techniques 
and methods applied psychotherapeuti- 
cally to people in groups. As a practicing 
therapist the author is personally fa- 
miliar with many of these methods, and 
the remainder he has abstracted from an 
extensive literature. He directs this book 
primarily to the service professions— 
psychiatry, psychology, and social work 
—as well as to all persons who deal with 
people in need of psychological assist- 
ance. 

Dr. Corsini has had extensive experi- 
ence as a group psychotherapist with in- 
mates of correctional institutions and 
with people representing a wide range of 
psychopathology. He has been associated 
at one time or another with such repre- 
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sentative leaders of psychotherapy as 
Rogers, Dreikurs, and Moreno. He is as- 
sociate editor of Group Psychotherapy 
and president of the American Society 
of Group Psychotherapy and Psycho- 
drama. 

In the discussion of theory he limits 
himself to the description of the theories 
in so far as they directly apply to group 
psychotherapy. He makes no pretense of 
giving detailed accounts of representa- 
tive personality theories, perhaps be- 
cause he assumes that the sophisticated 
reader already subscribes to some par- 
ticular theory while the uninitiated 
should be directed to more complete 
works for his orientation. He empha- 
sizes that, despite significant divergences 
in the underlying constructs and hy- 
potheses of the more popular contem- 
porary personality theories, many of the 
differences in so far as they apply to the 
procedures of group therapy seem to be 
differences in emphasis. Corsini feels 
that many therapists of specific orienta- 
tions may adapt to their work some of 
the methods developed within the frame- 
work of theories which they do not 
favor. 

He does not consider group psycho- 
therapy a watered-down and simple ver- 
sion of individual psychotherapy, nor 
does he feel that reasons of economy 
alone have been responsible for the 
geometrical growth of group techniques 
during the past decade. There are, he 
asserts, many types of people for whom 
individual therapy is not indicated but 
who can profit from therapy in the group 
setting. He presents evidence from the 
literature to show that group therapy 
is at times more complex, as well as 
more efficient, than individual methods, 
and he therefore feels that it is a valu- 
able method of 
right. 

The author makes an attempt at 
classification of more than 160 mecha- 
nisms in group psychotherapy that he 
has culled from about 300 articles in the 
literature. By a “clinical factor analy- 
sis’ (which he and a collaborator de- 
scribe elsewhere) he could identify nine 
factors: spectator therapy, universaliza- 
tion, and intellectualization (intellec- 
lectual) ; acceptance, altruism, and trans- 
ference (emotional); reality testing, 
ventilation, and interaction (actional). 
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treatment in its own 


Corsini breaks down the techniques of 
group psychotherapy into eight different 
types, using a triple dichotomy of direc- 
tive-nondirective, verbal-actional, and 
superficial-deep. These dimensions in- 
volve, respectively, the extent of control 
exercised by the therapist, the avenue 
of the communication involved, and the 
degree of self-awareness it is 
to achieve. 


desired 


g A last section of the volume is set 
aside for a presentation of excerpts of 
verbatim interviews of four representa- 
tive methods of group therapy: non- 
directive therapy, family counseling, psy- 
choanalytic therapy, and psychodramatic 
group therapy. In this way Corsini tries 
to illustrate their characteristic modes 
of operation. This reviewer feels that 
greater significance would have been 
given to these methods, particularly to 
those readers unfamiliar with dynamics, 
by more detailed explanations of the in- 
teraction processes and dynamics oc- 
curring at various points in the inter- 
views. 

Most serious therapists would find it 
difficult to accept as group psycho- 
therapy (even within Corsini’s defini- 
tion) the “class method,” “repressive- 
inspirational technique” or the “repeti- 
tion lecture.’ To do so would imply that 
even passive listening to lectures may be 
beneficial provided the listening occurs 
in a group setting. 

The treatment of the areas of train- 
ing for the prospective group therapist 
could have easily been expanded to lay 
proper emphasis upon its importance. 
Nor is there given adequate attention to 
goals of therapy for specific types of in- 
dividuals and for different situations. 
The discussion of one of the major 
problems of psychotherapy—criteria for 
improvement and measurement of out- 
comes—is, moreover, superficial and not 
critical enough. 

Corsini has succeeded in describing in 
clear and readable fashion the many 
techniques of group therapy reported in 
the extensive literature on the subject. 
The practicing psychotherapist should 
find value in the discussion of the wide 
applicability of the method, with respect 
to the variety of settings in which it 
can be used and to the many types of 


individuals who can derive benefit from 
its use. He offers many helpful sugges- 
tions to the therapist in terms of modi- 
fications of the method to suit changing 
situations. The book should also serve a 
useful function as adjunctive reading in 
psychotherapy training courses 

The evaluation Corsini promises, how- 
Thus the 
book must be regarded as a compendium 
of methods of group therapy rather than 
as a Critical review of the field. In spite 
of the author makes for the 
complexity of group methods, there re- 
mains the danger that 


ever, never really comes off 


case its 


the unsophisti- 
cated reader may secure from this book 
the mistaken that 
a group therapist by 
from the many methods, one 


impression almost 
anyone can be 
choosing 
that is with his personality 
and with which he feels comfortable 


consistent 


Burtt’s A pplied 


Psychology 


Harold Ernest Burtt 


Applied Psychology. (2nd ed.) En- 
glewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1957. Pp. xv + 592. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Paut S. BURNHAM 


who is Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Associate Director of the Of- 
fice of Counseling, Placement and Re- 
Yale University for the last 
fifteen years. His lain in 
personnel psychology and his research 
in aptitude and the 


of academic success 


search at 
teaching has 


testing prediction 


pry who have made good use of 
the 1948 edition of Applied Psy- 
Harold Burtt. who, since 
1922 has been Professor of Psychology 
and 1939 Chairman of the De- 
partment of The Ohio 
State University, will welcome the sec- 
ond edition. Burtt states that the latter 
“is designed especially for the reader 


chology by 


since 


Psyc hology at 


who, having some familiarity with basic 





principles, may be what 
practical 
problems, especially in the fields of Ed- 
ucation, Medicine 


He goes on to say 


interested in 


Psychology can contribute to 


Law and Business 
in his preface that 
“the style of this new edition 


over has 


more- 
somewhat lighter 


and the 


enliven the 


been made 


and more ‘readable,’ new pic- 


tures should help to sub- 
ject.” 


The 


to 592 pages from the 821 


newer edition has been reduced 
of the orig- 
inal. Some condensation 
sible the 


18 instead of 


has made pos- 
organization of material into 
26 chapters without ap- 
parently sacrificing coverage. The intro- 
photographs 
the student. The 
quality, however 


and, while they illustrate the points ir 


duction of a number of 
should add interest for 
photographs vary in 
tended, some are less 


others 


convincing than 
Captions are of the chatty’ 


th the 


readable” stvle. Coverage is 


in line w somewhat 
more \ 
broad and includes such areas as pseudo- 
methods 

school 
] 


guidance mental 


scientific individual differences 


learning in personal efficiency 
vocational disorders 


and psychotherapeutic treatment 
use of psychology in the detection 


prevention of crime, psychology in busi 
ness, and its applications in advertisir 


While Burtt 


has not attempted to 
ng chap- 


le docu- 


statement by cit 

provides am} 

mentation for the major business of 
each chapter. An 


. 1 + + . 
1 little about statistics” is 


appendix devoted to 


yrovided 


1 
t 
5 
1 


The approach is not ‘how t 


rather ‘how it is 
best The stvle 
direct, and it has a cor 


The 


appeal in 


versational char- 


acter should have a broad 


book 
undergraduate and extension 

courses 

Applied Psychology is 
teacher who is looking for a substitute 
or supplement for one of Viteles’ monu- 
mental works will be disappointed, but 
who book to 


cover the applications of psychology in 


the instructor wants a 


addition to those related to business and 
breadth of the 


It gives 


industry will find the 


volume rewarding excellent 
coverage in one volume for the psycho- 
logically unsophisticated audience for 


which the book is designed 


Mental Health in Blackfoot 


Elaine Cumming and John Cumming 


Closed Ranks: An Experiment in Mental Health Education. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, for the Commonwealth Fund, 1957. Pp. 


xx + 192. $3.50. 


Reviewed by DonaLtp C 


Dr. Klein is Executive 
Human Relation 
Massachusetts, a 
past nine 

Klein—ha 
disciplinary 


Director of the 
Service of Wellesley, 
ervice for the 
under Dr 


been engaged in an 


which 
years—four years 
inter- 
tudy of the ecology of men- 
tal health and illness in this upper middle 
class suburban community. He is also an 
health at the Har- 
f Public Health and, at the 

General Hospital, an As 


ychologist who is 


instructor in mental 
vi ird oo hool ( 
VU assachusett 

rte P 


isor of the 


field super- 
traiming programs im com- 
munity 


mental health, the programs for 


psve hoiogists 


i) Ge book 


those observers of the modern scene 


should bring comfort to 


who view with alarm the 


increasing e!- 


fort toward wholesale doctrines about 
mental health 
theses would 
fenses of the 


ideas are at 


One of the authors’ major 
appear t P at the de- 


body politic alien 


against 


vigorous as the 
mechanisms of the healthy The 

r and a psychia- 
their 


persuade the citizens of a 


least as 
mind 
a sociologist 
with small success in 


small Canadian community, by means 
f accepted techniques of mental health 
education, to accept responsibility for 
the care and rehabilitation of the men- 
Closed Ranks their 
intensive educational program, which ex- 
tended over six months and which was 


preceded and followed by questionnaires 


tally ill describes 


administered to 
samples of the population of the experi- 
mental town of Blackfoot and a control 
community. 

The and 
wife. John Cumming, a psychiatrist, is 
Research Director for the Mental Health 
Foundation of Kansas City; 
Elaine Cumming, a sociologist, presented 


and depth interviews 


collaborators are husband 


greater 


KLEIN 


much of the material of this volume as 
her doctoral Harvard's 
Their 
to Professor Talcott Par- 
sons is acknowledged in this volume, a 
debt especially clear in the later theo- 
retical discussion of the causes and con- 
sequences, to the individual and society 
of the so-called isolation pattern as re- 
lated to mental illness 


dissertation at 
Department of Social Relations 
obvious debt 


In one sense, the 
theoretical daring and vigor of this book 
is also its weakness, for the 
authors show apparent reluctance to en- 
gage in concrete critical analysis of their 
educational methods and tactics 


greatest 


The pages reflect in most fascinating 
fashion the phenomenal growth of so- 
phistication in the field of mental health 

ice 1951 when the study itself was 
carried out. At that time only a few 
venturesome souls, like the Cummings, 
were willing to leave the protection of 
clinic, laboratory, and classroom for the 
unknown vicissitudes of community re- 
search. The first of the Milbank pub- 
which took stock of available 
knowledge concerning patterns of oc- 


lications 


currence of mental disorders, had just 
appeared; the third Milbank conference, 
with its nine progress reports of studies 
hardly begun and proposals for studies 
not yet started, was still for the future 

There is little need to spend much 
time here on the—from this later van- 
tage point—almost incredible naiveté of 
the experimental project itself. Pains- 
takingly and possibly with a few twinges 
the authors themselves point out certain 
of the inadequacies, giving most of their 
attention to the their 
initial assumptions. We are reminded, 
and with justice, that in the years since 
1951 the authors, as well as the reader, 
have become wiser. After having read 
the account of the experiment itself, the 


weaknesses of 
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reader can turn to the second and third 
sections to determine where wisdom has 
flowered and where it has failed. 


Te CumMMINGs do a workmanlike job 
of reconstructing events from the time 
they entered Blackfoot to the time when 
the last follow-up interview was con- 
ducted amidst an atmosphere of hostile 
solidarity on the part of the townspeo- 
ple. There is a solid chapter devoted to 
empirical findings, which, whatever their 
generalizability, should serve as healthy 
shock to the complacency of those com- 
mitted to mass enlightenment of the 
populace regarding recommended atti- 
tudes toward the mentally ill. This sec- 
tion serves to whet the appetite for re- 
ports of the extensive studies of atti- 
tudes toward mental illnesses, which 
have been carried out by the National 
Opinion Research Center under the di- 
rection of Dr. Shirley Star, whose in- 
terview schedule (happily) was used by 
the Cummings with their samples. 

As Dr. John Clausen points out—in 
a thoughtful and gracefully written fore- 
word worth reading for itself alone—a 
major obstacle to the success of the 
project lay in the fact that the educa- 
tors were not given sanction by any 
group in the community to enter its 
precincts. The reviewer would add that, 
having nonetheless made contact with 


certain leaders, the team carried out 


some of its most prominent educational 
efforts under the auspices of a marginal, 
low-prestige group (in this particular 
town), the local P.T.A. The authors 
make it clear that they have heard such 
criticisms before. Rather than deal with 
them in any comprehensive manner, 
however, they tend to dismiss some sug- 
gestions out of hand and leave others 
dangling as interesting possibilities. They 
assert that Blackfoot’s hostility was not 
caused by their method of entering the 
community or of presenting their ma- 
terials, except for the fact that a rather 
concentrated capsule of new and threat- 
ening ideas was presented to the resi- 
dents in an unusually short space of 
time because of experimental require- 
ments. One cannot deny the likelihood 
that the hostility itself was not caused 
by the methods employed; nevertheless 
the account does not satisfy this re- 
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viewer that the over-all strategy and 
the day-by-day operations could not 
have been improved materially so as to 
deal more effectively with the inevitable 
anxieties and resentments attendant upon 
the unsettling of beliefs. 

The major wisdom of this presenta- 
tion, let me say again, is to be found in 
the final chapters in which the authors 
depart from the Blackfoot experience 
itself and examine broadly some ques- 
tions regarding patterns of belief and 
behavior toward the mentally ill, with 
their implications for treatment and re- 
habilitation. Their theoretical indictment 
of some of the facilities of mental hos- 
pitals is as effective, in its way, as Snake 
Pit. While they concede that there are 
occasionally advantages to society and 
the individual patient in the isolation of 
the hospital from the community, they 
point up vividly the unfavorable conse- 
quences of such isolation to the patient 
—and, what is even more striking, to the 
community itself! 

This reviewer cannot resist a word of 
regret for the fact that this team of 
investigators, once having gained access 
to their community, could not grasp the 
opportunity of presenting us with a less 
time-limited study of Blackfoot’s reac- 
tions to mental health education. For ex- 
ample, the material regarding community 
reactions and the processes of com- 
munity life pertaining to mental health 
is nowhere nearly so rich and revealing 
as that to be found in Seeley’s discus- 
sion of Crestwood Heights. The condi- 
tions appear to have been ripe at the 
time of the development of community 
alarm for a shift in research strategy to 
action research. It is possible, for in- 
stance, that the disequilibrium intro- 
duced by the educators, with its at- 
tendant guilt and resentment, might have 
reflected increased readiness for change 
that would have become manifest if the 
efforts had been continued and tactics 
altered. Unfortunately we shall 
know. 


never 


Against stupidity 
fight unvictorious. 


the gods themselves 


—ScHILLER 


a 
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Philip J. McCarthy 


Introduction to Statistical Reason- 
ing. New York: McGraw-Hill, 


1957. Pp. xiii + 402. 
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who is Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Pennsylvania State University, 
but working at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences during 
the last year. He is the author of Non- 
parametric Statistics for the Behavioral 
Sciences (McGraw-Hill, 1956; CP, Apr. 
1957, 2, 102f.) and has collaborated 
with Donald Davidson and Patrick 
Suppes on Decision-Making: an Ex- 
perimental Approach (Stanford Univ., 
1957; CP, Apr. 1958, 3, 91f.) 


ew the students of social science 
who need to know 
statistics, those 


something 
about untrained in 
mathematics are legion 
texts is available to the unsung heroes 
who labor to teach statistical reasoning 
and methods to these students. Mc- 
Carthy’s text has now appeared to en- 
large this selection. It is as 
any 


A variety of 


sound as 
and bet- 
author’s 
stating 
the reasoning and techniques involved 
in statistics.” 


nonmathematical source 
ter than most. It reflects the 


aim to exercise “great care in 


In a sequence permitting a clear and 
straightforward exposition, the text cov- 
ers the usual topics: discrete and con- 
tinuous distributions, central tendency, 
variability, sampling, elementary proba- 
bility theory, statistical inference, and 
association. Interesting and challenging 
exercises conclude each chapter. There 
is no material on the analysis of vari- 
ance—in fact, except for coverage of 
x? procedures for & samples and for 
one and one-half pages on multiple cor- 
relation, the text’s coverage is limited 
to the one-sample and two-sample cases. 

The most distinctive feature of the 
text, aside from a general freedom from 
errors (and let no reader doubt that 





this in itself is distinctive among books 
of this sort!) 
ple design 


is its discussion of sam- 
an unusually comprehensive 
presentation to appear in a book at this 
level 
flects 


The emphasis on this topic re- 
the author’s interests and 
professional experience. When the So- 
cial Science Research Council spon- 
sored a post-election analysis of the 
failure of the 1948 public opinion polls 
to predict the outcome of the Truman- 
Dewey contest, Dr. McCarthy had re- 
sponsibility for analyzing the sampling 
problems He is now 
tistics at the “New York 
of Industrial and Labor 
Cornell University. 


own 


Professor of Sta- 
School 


Relations of 


state 


One relatively minor deviation from 
the book’s usual rigor is the statement 
that m — 1 rather than m is used in the 
computation of the because 
this ‘simplifies some of the expressions 
that are used in more advanced statisti- 
cal work.”” Whatever the virtues of sim- 
plicity, an appeal to them is somewhat 
irrelevant here; m—1 is used rather 
than m because one degree of freedom 


variance 


is lost when the variance of a popula- 
tion is estimated by use of deviations 
from the sample mean rather than the 
population mean. This is a small point, 
and it would 
mention here 


be scarcely worthy of 
not that many 


introductory texts have presented con- 


were it 


fused and sometimes actually incorrect 
discussions of this very point, and Mc- 
Carthy has missed an opportunity to 
give a useful explanation of this matter 

This reader is also surprised to notice 
that McCarthy does not insist on the 
use of the correction for continuity in 
Cochran’s 1954 
discussion calls for the use of the cor- 


the computation of x° 


rection in all instances, since observed 
values of x° constitute a discrete series 
which we only approximate in our use 
of the chi-square distribution, a con- 
tinuous series. One also wonders why 
the author did not include the very use- 
ful formula for x’ for two-by-two ta- 
bles, a formula which incorporates the 
correction for continuity. 

No such minor criticisms, however, 
detract from this reviewer's opinion that 
McCarthy’s book is sound and interest- 
ing, a most useful and fortunate addi- 
tion to the inventory of introductory 
statistics texts. 


Art and the Phases of the Zeitgeist 


Walter Abell 


The Collective Dream in Art. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1957. Pp. xv + 378. 39 plates. $7.50. 
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Dr. Fischer is an anthropologist, a psy- 
with a PhD from Har- 
Department of Social Relations 
at present a Research Associate 
Laboratory of Human Develop- 
ment at Harvard University. He has 
done field work in two of the Caroline 
Islands, collected folk tales 
and myths, and also in a New England 
where he was studying socializa- 
tion as part of a cross-cultural study 


cholo gize d one 
vard’s 
He is 


in the 


where he 


viidge, 


H™ may we explain or understand 
an artist’s style? One approach, 
especially likely to occur to psycholo- 
gists, is in the artist’s life 
A famous example is Freud’s 
study of Leonardo. The historians of 
art, on the other hand, might emphasize 
which the artist had 
been subjected—his teachers, other art 
which he had encountered, environmen- 
tal causes of that sort. 


terms of 
history. 


influences” to 


Both approaches are ‘true’ as far as 
they go but both, even in combina- 
tion, are inadequate according to Walter 
Abell, the author of The Collective 
Dream in Art. While not denying the 
biographical studies like 
f Leonardo, Abell points out 
how little of the style and subject mat- 
ter of Leonardo’s painting Freud actually 
explained. Again, while admitting that 
artists both build on the work of their 
predecessors and incorporate innovations 
from other traditions which they en- 
counter—the Renaissance from classical 
Greek art—for every ‘influence’ that is 
accepted there are many more which are 
actively rejected. The mere charting of 
influences cannot explain why only a 
fraction of the possible ones take hold. 

Abell was, until his recent untimely 
death, Professor of Art at Michigan 
State University, specializing in the his- 


validity of 


Freud's « 


J 


L. FISCHER 


tory and criticism of art. While his initial 
training and primary interest were in the 
Western European visual arts, his in- 
tellectual interests were far-ranging. The 
illustrations chosen for this book are a 
his ranging in time 
from the paleolithic Magdalenian cave 
art to contemporary works, and in space 
over most of the continents 

Abell had a synthetic mind and his in- 
terests crossed disciplinary boundaries. 
Indeed, he explicitly conceived of this 
book as integrating the findings of the 
history and criticism of art with psy- 


measure of scope 


chology (especially psychoanalysis), an- 
thropology, general history, and the other 
social sciences. He viewed the history 
of art as part and index of general his- 
tory and saw these various disciplines 
converging to provide an explanation of 
the artist’s style in terms of the his- 
torical conditions of his society. It is 
this kind of explanation that he regards 
as the most powerful. 

Specifically each age and place has 
its dominant problems or “cultural ten- 
sions.” The successful artist is one who, 
more or less unconsciously, produces 
imagery which in some sense represents 
these tensions and their associated emo- 
tions. The greatest contribution that 
psychology can make to the understand- 
ing of art lies, therefore, not in the 
analysis of the personalities of individ- 
ual artists but in the analysis of wide- 
spread psychological reactions to given 
historical events and conditions. An- 
thropologists will generally approve this 
view, though psychologists will prob- 
ably wish to think it over first. 


; views history as proceeding in 
long-term cycles of societal adjustment. 
When the main goals of the people of a 
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society are capable of fulfillment, its 
visual arts become realistic, and pleas- 
ing images are constructed, as in classi- 
cal Greece or in Western Europe at the 
end of the Middle Ages. When grave 
dangers, such as famine, war, civil dis- 
orders, confront a society, the visual 
arts become preoccupied with monsters 
rather than heroes, and they also be- 
come more abstract, ending in extreme 
cases as geometrical design. An individ- 
ual artist may span part of such a cycle 
in his own career, e.g., Picasso’s in- 
creased abstraction and distortion of the 
human figure. 

Abell thus posits a direct relationship 
of abstract art and “negative imagery” 
(pictures of monsters and demons) to 
“negative cultural tensions.” He briefly 
acknowledges but dismisses the possi- 
bility that the relationship might turn 
out to be inverse, that art might com- 
pensate for adverse reality and thus 
become the more positive for worse 
societal circumstances. While Abell’s 
data are limited in the main to Western 
Europe, the weight of cross-cultural evi- 
dence from anthropology to date ap- 
pears to be on his side. (Cf. H. Barry, 
III, Relationships between child train- 
ing and the pictorial arts, J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 380-383.) 

Readers acquainted with psychoanaly- 
tic theory and interpretations of art 
might wish for further discussion of this 
point. I personally believe that both 
points of view have elements of truth 
in them: the individual painting or work 
of art is a combination of wish-fulfill- 
ment and symbolic representation of 
social reality. If art did not in some 
sense stick reasonably close to reality, 
it would lose most of its effectiveness 
as wish-fulfillment and become, quite 
literally, a joke. The serious work of art 
thus represents something a little more 
‘pleasant’ than reality. Perhaps this 
added ‘pleasantness’ may often consist 
simply in the fact that we know that the 
tragedies in art are fabricated by the 
artist and that their truth is only sym- 
bolic, not literal. 

In his final chapter, Abell extends his 
cyclical theory to the relation of the 
artist to society. In the positive phase 
of the cycle the artist is reflecting the 
society’s well-being, so the society sup- 
ports him enthusiastically. In the nega- 
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tive phase the artist depicts the malaise 
of the society, which then tends to re- 
ject him, enraged at being shown its 
true image. In a society like our own, 
the sensitive artist accordingly must live 
as an impoverished Bohemian. In an 
even more unfortunate society, such as 
Nazi Germany, the artist may be per- 
secuted and explicitly forbidden to pre- 
sent his intuitive picture of social reality. 

A really great improvement in the 
position of the artist in the world to- 
day would require radical amelioration 
of social and international conflicts 
But Abell holds out some hope in that 
“mutual respect is possible between the 
adherents of different sets of analyzed 
symbols,” whether artistic or religious 
If people analyze and come to under- 
stand the “collective tensions” which, 
usually unconsciously, inspire a work 
of art, they will, he believes, no longer 
reject it irrationally and may even learn 
to appreciate it. 

It is important, Abell believes, for the 
society to accept its artists. “Creative 
expression reveals realities of community 
life,” while suppression of art “builds 
up social illusions, and the result of illu- 
sion is eventual collapse under the im- 
pact of the reality that refused 
recognition. Thus art, if not itself purely 
conscious and rational, helps the rational 
conduct of life by increasing awareness 
of the states ap- 
propriate to a given age and place. It is 
a rational use of unreason. And this is 
true not only of the visual arts, which 
the author uses as his examples, but also 
of other forms of art, as well as of re- 
ligion, which Abell considers to have a 
similar function to art. 


was 


inevitable emotional 


Gavan the importance of support- 
ing art, one wonders whether the author 
may not be unduly optimistic in hoping 
that the teaching of the “depth analysis” 
of art in this current age of “negative 
cultural tensions” will help much in in- 
creasing the impact of the arts and in 
improving the position of the artist. I 
would expect that attitude tests of sub- 
jects thoroughly exposed to an Abellian 
analysis of a controversial piece of mod- 
ern art might well show greater tolerance 
and increased appreciation, but the tests 
might also indicate that the amount of 


effort required to produce this effect 
would be impractical on a mass scale. 
One might then draw the pessimistic con- 
clusion Abell’s 
that 
and in 


from reasoning (as he 


does not) in good times the arts 
flourish 


alas, languish 


bad times they must, 
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Reviewed by CHARLES WRIGLEY 


who is Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Michigan State University. He 
is a New Zealander who learned factor 
analysis with Cyril Burt in London and 
then Canada 


became 


came to and the States 


where he addicted to electronic 
prothe sis, de pe ndence 
extension that an 
provides. At the 


he had the use 


upon the brain 


electronic computer 
University of Illinois 
Illiac. At Berke- 
ley they got an IBM 701 before he left 
At Michigan State he lives with a Mis- 
tic. With this huge enlargement 
puting power to use, he has 
how arbitrary are 


of the 


of com- 
come to see 
ome of the old be- 
liefs that supply the dogmas of factor 
analysis, and he hopes eventually and 
electronically to get such validity into 
multivariate analysis that he can go 
back to his old love, political psychol- 
ogy—with Mistic at his side, 


of course 


ew effort expended upon factor 
analysis will be worth while only 
if factors 


i.e., identifiable in test batteries 
and other samples of persons; but as 


prove reasonably invariant. 


other 


results have accumulated, factors have 
proliferated, so that it has now become 
hard to decide whether factors reported 
by different investigators are the same 
This problem of the comparability of 





the different reported factors is the one 
to which Ahmavaara, a Finnish psychol- 
ogist, has addressed himself. In an ear- 
lier monograph, Transformation Analy- 
sis of Factorial Data (CP, Feb. 1956 
1, 50f.), he presented his method for 
matching factors. Cosines are calcu- 
lated between vectors representing the 
factors in the different studies; values 
of indices accordingly range from 0 to 
+1, and the higher they are, the more 
other 


monograph gives results 


closely factors resemble each 
The present 
of applying his transformation method 


studies in the reasoning 


verbal. musical, and mechanical areas 

Has factor inalysis achieved unified 
results? The answer in rm of 
ults is No. Indices of 


matching are reported for 26 pairs of 


Ahmavaara’s res 


factorial studies with sufficient tests 


in common to warrant applying his 
method. Many matchings are not at all 
good. The 143 best-matching indices 
(for each fact when considering the 
one of each pair o! researches which 
has the fewer factors are distributed 
as_ follows 80 and greater, 17%: 
69, 28%: less than 

reported factors are 
obviously not easily replicated. Ahma- 
vaara’s text confirms this. A statement 
such as the following is typical: “Idea- 
tional Fluency is scattered to Zimmer- 
mann’s V (Verbal) and C (Classifica- 
tion However, factor C has been 
previously observed to be in the plane 
Deduction factors 
found by Botzum, so that C is not 


likely to have much in common with 


of Induction and 


IF.” Dozens of similar examples might 
be supplied. Ahmavaara has done a 
great service by publishing these re- 
sults. They provide an urgent warning 
of the need to adopt methods which 
Perhaps the 


most valuable section in the monograph 


insure replicable factors 


is the discussion of reasons for “non- 


invariance.” Ahmavaara 


attributes it 
partly to factor fission (decomposition 
of factors into subfactors) and partly 


These 


pages should be required reading for 


to indeterminacy of rotation 
every factorist. 

I do not think that Ahmavaara has 
taken sufficiently to heart the implica- 
tion of his results. They demonstrate 
the instability of placement of refer- 


ence axes, and yet he proceeds to use 
the indices to prepare a list of postu- 
lated invariant factors. One extreme ex- 
ample must suffice. Perceptual speed, 
included in his “first certainty class,” 
has a mean index of .43 (derived from 
seven comparisons). How can any con- 
fidence be placed in a factor as variant 
as this? The search for invariant fac- 
tors will be hazardous until factor anal- 
ysis becomes a completely objective 
(i.e., nonjudgmental) technique. One 
would like to have seen Ahmavaara 
reanalyze the correlations in each case 
with uniform procedure for initial fac- 
toring, estimating commuunalities, and 
deciding upon the number of factors 
and with use of an analytic rotational 
technique, before employing his trans- 
formation method. But reanalyses on 
this scale are probably more readily 
carried through in this country, at some 
center equipped with a high-speed com- 
puter, than in Helsinki 

In some forty pages of Part I Ahma- 
vaara reviews factorial logic and mathe- 

tics. This section is not easily ap- 
praised. On the one hand, the link with 
the topic of factor comparability to 
follow is tenuous, and the treatment is 
too brief and episodic to serve as a 
systematic introduction to the prob- 
lems. On the 
nevertheless a stimulating and provoca- 
which by 
nature of 


other, the account is 
tive one stressing the ab- 
stractive factorial theories 
may persuade factorists to re-examine 
their logical presuppositions. To the 
ears of the American behaviorist, it 
may at first sound strange to hear the 
mind again assuming a central role, but 
factorists have always shown a particu- 
lar partiality for mind; witness Thur- 
Kelley’s, and Cyril 
Burt’s use of the word in their titles 


stone’s, Truman 


Let me summarize my impressions. 
The psychologist in search of a unified 
account of factorial results will be dis- 
turbed by Ahmavaara’s results, but the 
trouble here is the fault of contempo- 
rary factor analysis, not of Ahmavaara 
himself, who is heroically trying to re- 
store order in a jungle. Ahmavaara’s 
analysis is one of several noteworthy 
factor-analytic contributions recently 
emanating from Scandinavia. One hopes 
there will be more. 
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CP SPEAKS 


Co-AUTHORSHIP 


H™ CP has been wondering, is the 
author, the solitary book author 
who writes a whole book and takes re- 
sponsibility for it, how is he getting 
along these days? Is he getting pushed 
out by the group endeavor that says 
the best broth takes many cooks? He 
is himself, like every other metazoon, 
a triumph of organization, the nearly 
perfect totalitarian whole, which en- 
slaves several hundred thousand million 
protozoa into a smoothly functioning 
communistic integral, the metazoon who 
can write a book. 

Smoothly functioning? Well, rela- 
tively. Every author tells you of the 
frustrations of his thwarted efforts, the 
agonies of his obstructed composition. 
Henry James, the son of the psycholo- 
gist, the nephew of the novelist, used 
to say of the ‘lying-in’ author, “He is 
with book,” and thus in need of special 
indulgences. But the wonder is that this 
behavior is possible at all. Only man 
among the metazoa writes books, and 
not even all men. 

What CP wanted to know is whether 
the single author is gradually passing 
out, whether it is going to take a small 
group, a metametazoon, to write a book 
in 2058 or even sooner, for the age of 
collective effort is upon us. William H. 
Whyte, Jr., of Fortune magazine, has 
been talking about this change in his 
The Organization Man (Simon and 
Schuster, 1956; also Anchor Book A 
117, 1957; CP, Apr. 1958, 3, 87-90). 
“The corporation man is the most con- 
spicuous example,” he says, and then 
he goes on with a list: “Blood brother 
to the business trainee off to join Du 
Pont is the seminary student who will 
end up in the church hierarchy, the doc- 
tor headed for the corporate clinic, the 
physics Ph.D. in a government labora- 
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tory, the intellectual on the foundation- 
sponsored team project, the engineering 
graduate in the huge drafting room at 
Lockheed, the young apprentice in a 
Wall Street law factory.” Is this the 
wave of the future, or is it just a phase 
in the action of gravity that makes the 
pendulum swing back when it has gone 
far enough? CP leaves the answer to 
that big question to its readers and their 
oracles, but asks its readers to take a 
look at science, psychology, and books. 

There is no doubt that team research 
is increasing and multiple authorship 
with it. Whyte quotes George P. Bush 
who counted up the authors of the tech- 
nical articles in Science at three dates 
through 30 years. Here in percentages 
is what he found: 


1 2 

author more 

1921 85% 15% 0% 
1936 41 46 13 
1951 36 38 26 


3 or 


authors 


It could be, of course, that the senior 
author in 1951 is more generous in dis- 
tributing credit to his junior associates, 
or less generous in assuming sole re- 
sponsibility, but the weight of untabu- 
lated common knowledge is that team 
research is increasing steadily and that 
there is plenty of white space next to 
the by-line in which to put more names 
Now the senior researcher (if he can 
be determined; sometimes he cannot) 
puts his name first. The days of no- 
blesse oblige when he put his name last 
have nearly passed. 

When Whyte himself made similar 
counts of authorship in six journals in 
the social sciences, he found a compara- 
ble trend. The American Political Sci- 
ence Review, the most individualistic 
in authorship, increased in 30 years 
from 0 to 13% multiple authorship, 
whereas the Journal of Applied Psy- 


chology, the furthest socialized in au- 
thorship, increased from 17% to 74%, 
surpassing Science. 

CP has done a similar job for. a 25- 
year period on the Psychological Re- 
view, the Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, the Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, and the Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology. Here are 
the percentages of multiply authored 
articles: 


Psychol. Rez 

J. abn. soc. Psychol 

J. exper Psychol 

Amer. J. Psychol 
All four 


Of these multiple 
1931-32 there 
ships and 2% 


authorships in 
20% dual author 
triple authors and no 
quadruples or greater. In 1956-57 there 
were 35% dual, 9% triple, and 3% 
with four or authors. The 
number of multiple authorships 


were 


five large 
in the 
American Journal of Psychology is due 
in part to the many joint articles that 
appear there with a senior author, who 
plans the research and writes it up, and 
a junior author, often an undergraduate, 
who does the experimenting and may 
be far away when the paper is written 
up and published still 
find occasional instances of the old rule 
of noblesse oblige: 


Here one can 


the senior and more 
responsible author puts his name last. 

All right. That is the 
where team work is often necessary 
nowadays to get ahead. What about the 
books? Would the youngest Henry 
James want special lying-in considera- 
tion for the sensitive group mothers of 
expected books? Or does the book au- 
thor need a unitary Cartesian soul with 
but one pineal gland? Let us look at 
the facts first. 

Here CP has compared the author- 
ships of the 342 books reviewed in 
1931-32 in the American Journal of 
Psychology (234), the Psychological 
Bulletin (66), and the Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology (42) with 
the 549 books reviewed in 1956~—57 in 
CP. There is a slight change but it 
is not great. Multiple authorship in 
1931-32 was found in 16% of the books 
reviewed, in 1956-57 in 18%. Out of 
the current 549 books, if symposia are 


researches, 





ignored, there were 8 with 4 authors, 
6 with 5, 1 each with 6 
It looks as if 


7 and 8 authors. 

Descartes had not lost 
with the books in this 
quarter century. The author is 
still the rule. 

A puzzle remains 
noring the handbooks, 
symposia and the conference reports, 
is there a distinction to be 


much ground 


single 


nevertheless. Ig- 
the reviews, the 


made be- 
tween the singly and the multiply au- 
thored books? One expects more opin- 
ion, more generalization, more reasoning 
remote fror basic 
than in the 


facts in hard covers 
that report re- 
search. Can multiple authors give the 
same integrity and responsibility that 
the reader 


journals 


demands of the single 
thinker, who may have had critics but 
did not have to compromise his differ- 
ences with them? This is a tough ques- 
tion. You read Gregory Zilboorg’s A 
History of Medical Psychology (Nor- 
ton, 1941) and you feel let down when 
you find the organic 
turned over to G. W. Henry; it is al- 
most as if your analysand had skipped 
off the couch and 
finish the 
admiring the erudition of Gardner 
Murphy in his 1929 An Historical In- 
troduction to Modern Psychology (Har- 
Brace) and then bang! 
Heinrich Kliiver on the air 
erudite as Murphy, but how 
ent! You get the kind of 
when the TV program changes 
denly. On the other hand, do we not 
think of Whitehead and Russell's Prin- 
cipia mathematica as almost as unitary 
and does Ogden and Rich- 
ards’ The Meaning of Meaning (Har- 
court, Brace, 1923) 
Part of the difficulty lies in the 
fact that the Zilboorg-Henry and the 
Murphy-Kliiver suffi- 
ciently integrated. The seams still show 
The English style changes. The supple- 
ment does not echo the text. You find 
yourself holding another book, on a 
closely related subject, a little one that 
got in here by a mistake at the bindery 
The other twins, Whitehead-Russell and 
Ogden-Richards, have had their 
conflicts as they achieved unitary au- 
thorship, just as the single writer has 
his own incompatible beliefs to resolve 
into consistency before he publishes. 


oil 
mental diseases 


sneaked in a sub- 


stitute to You are 


session 


court, here is 
just as 
differ- 
shock 

sud- 


same 


as Newton's, 


show any seams? 


books are not 


may 


The books, however, stood up in use. 
Each said something that was solid, and 
eventually the books got themselves far 
enough divorced from the personalities 
of their co-authors to their 
own There student who 
thought that the Young-Helmholtz the- 
ory of color vision was formulated by 
the older Helmholtz’s son, and another 
who believed that the James-Lange the- 
ory of emotion 
Lange 


stand on 


feet. was a 


was worked out by 
name 


Those were sensible errors, 


whose first James. 
because the 


theories had reached maturity and were, 


was 


at least at the student’s level of com- 


prehension, now independent of their 
ancestry 

The brand new book with multiple 
authors is in different status. 
It has not yet a past from which to ob- 


tain a warranty that compromise be- 


however 


tween its authors has not resulted in a 
Nor is 
the reader sure about its responsibility. 
Is there a senior author, with the others 
agreeing and consenting while the cre- 
ative urge Multiple 
authorship is surely a step in the direc- 
tion of anonymity (CP, June 1957, 2 
164f.). You have the words, but where 
is the man who is saying them? Why 


regression toward mediocrity. 


remains in one? 


do people dislike canned music, prefer 
live TV? Ideally a book—this 
is what CP thinks—is understanding an 
author, a 


reading 


form of intimate 


communication 


one-way 
Such reading is not un- 
like psychotherapy where the analyst 
reads the subject; and indeed there is 
group psychotherapy. Nevertheless two 
analysands on the same couch are never 
so good as a single one 

Would not some co-authors of books 
like to write to CP's readers to tell 
them what co-authorship was like for 
them? Were there disagreements? How 
were they resolved? Did thought de- 
velop under the stimulus of writing or 
was all opinion set down in ink before 
the sentences began to come together? 
Who set the literary style? Did it have 
to be compromised? Would you do it 
again? Is it the best way to work? 


How to Stupy 


| HERE has come out a little 130-page 
book on How to Study, written by C. T. 
Morgan and James Deese and thus pub- 


lished by McGraw-Hill (1957, $1.50). 
CP asked Claude E. Buxton to com- 
ment upon it and, among other things, 
he writes: 

“Basically this booklet is sound, de- 
tailed, complete. It analyzes a wide 
variety of difficulties in study and is 
aimed at the good student as well as at 
the failer. It goes beyond most of these 
works written by psychologists, in that 
it deals with such 
foreign 


special topics as 


learning languages and mathe- 
matics. The introductory portions are 
so designed that tend to 
make the student examine himself as to 
whether he ever had any business com- 
ing to college at all.” 


they must 


Buxton comments further that the 
cover of the book and its incidental il- 
lustrations seem unattractive to him, as 
does also the general folksy type of the 
writing; but 


he also remarks that the 


book was probably not written for him 


Booxs to CoME 


Nix: fall George Gaylord Simpson 
in spite of what the Amazon forest did 
to his leg, and Anne Roe, with the help 
of the Yale University Press, are get- 
ting out a symposium on Behavior and 
Evolution that is really sym and not 
merely posium. Chapters Distin- 
guished symposiasts:25. Naming the 
bright 25 is dull business and choosing 
favorites is invidious, but CP tells you 
that five of the more glorified names 
are Julian Huxley (Sir Julian now!), 
Margaret Mead, Niko Tinbergen, Frank 
Beach, and, of course, Simpson himself. 
To the unnamed residual 20, CP re- 
marks that greatness is autocatalytic, 
artifactitious, and even at times capri- 
cious and that the brilliant residue in- 
cludes some of CP’s special favorites. 
How did they get the sym onto the 
posium? First they had a conference 
in 1955 with papers from everyone. 
Then they had a second conference 
in 1956 for five days during which this 
galaxy worked editorially on what they 
had written, creating, so they hoped, a 
unity. It ought to be good, if trying 
and intelligence will do it. Wait and 
see. 


—E. G. B. 
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Everything about Inducing 
Hypnosis 


Andre M. Weitzenhoffer 


General Techniques of Hypnotism 
Pp. xvi + 460. $11.50. 


Reviewed by I 


Dr. Pattie has been for more than a 
decade Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Kentucky. He ts also a 
Diplomate in Clinical Psychology. His 
interest in hypnosis goes back about 25 
years. He contributed three chapters to 
Dorcus’ Hypnosis and Its Therapeutic 
Applications (McGraw-Hill, 1956; CP, 
Aug. 1956, 1, 239f.). He is Associate 
Editor of the new American Journal of 
Clinical Hypnosis. 


HIS work presents almost every- 

thing of value that has been re- 
ported, together with the author’s ex- 
periences and comments, on methods 
for inducing hypnosis and demonstrat- 
ing its characteristic phenomena. In 
addition, there are chapters, which make 
up a fifth of the book, on the dynamics 
of hypnosis, animal hypnosis, and ap- 
plications. The last named chapter is 
a brief survey of 17 pages, hardly more 
than an outline. The book is intended 
for use as a textbook at the graduate 
level and for self-instruction by profes- 
sional people. 

The reviewer thinks that most read- 
ers will consider it remarkable that so 
much could be written on the induction 
of hypnosis and that they will find, at 
first sight, the great amount of detailed 
information overwhelming. Students will 
do well to follow the author’s recom- 
mendations on the chapters to be in- 
cluded and omitted in introductory and 
advanced courses. 

The chapter on dynamics apparently 
was not intended to cover all theories of 
hypnosis; to do so would overlap the 
domain of Weitzenhoffer’s Hypnotism 
of 1953. There is a thorough account of 
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“RANK A. PATTIE 


the theory that hypnosis is a form of 
transference, which was only briefly dis- 
cussed in the previous book, and a brief 
statement of the author's three- 
factor theory (ideomotor action, plus 
enhancement of 


own 


suggestibility through 
the homoactive effect, and generaliza- 
tion of suggestibility through hetero- 
action or abstract conditioning, with a 
dissociation of awareness from all stim- 
uli specified by the hypnotist). This is 
not the place for criticism of the the- 
ory, as it plays only a secondary role 
in the book, is never obtrusive. and does 
not interfere with the book’s usefulness 
for adherents of other theories. 

Next pages 
on waking suggestion. Instructions are 
given in great detail; nothing seems to 
be left to the imagination of the stu- 
dent or to his ability to develop his 
own variations of the methods. The 
Chevreul pendulum is discussed on no 
less than 14 pages, with great elabora- 
tion of details. Then there are separate 
sections on backward postural 
forward postural sway, sideways pos- 
tural sway, forced walk, forced imbal- 
ance, and so on. We are told in sepa- 
rate sections about arm, hand, and eye 
catalepsy, how to make a standing sub- 
ject sit down, how to make him rise 
from a chair, and so on. Challenges are 
an important part of the procedures— 
“Vou cannot unclasp your hands”—and 
the methods are authoritarian and dom- 
inating. Certainly one can teach general 
principles which would make so many 
separate sections and such a prolonged 
discussion unnecessary. In fairness to 
the author it should be said that he as- 
signs only a few of these 


comes a section of 95 


sway, 


sections in 


his plan for an introductory course and 
none of them for an advanced course. 
On page 177 the section on the in- 
duction of hypnosis begins. The com- 
pleteness of this section is remarkable: 
name your method, and you will find 
it described here. All techniques ever 
heard of by the reviewer, with the ex- 
ception of some minor technical points 
made by Mayer in his Technik der Hyp- 
nose, are here. Weitzenhoffer gives the 
only account in English known to the 
reviewer of Vogt’s fractionation tech- 
nique for deepening the trance, and a 
Schultz's autogenic 
is contributed by Dr. 


section on training 
Jernard Gorton 
Erickson’s methods for 


producing deep trances, the author does 


In presenting 


not tell any experiences of his own in 
using them; it would be 
to hear how these work for 
operators other than their skillful orig- 


very helpful 


methods 


inator. There are sections on group hyp- 
nosis, scales for measuring trance depth 
various advanced techniques for produc- 
ing complexes and regressions, self hyp- 
nosis; everything is here which pertains 
to the induction of hypnosis in adult 
subjects have 

methods adapted for 
this topic 
this section of the 


Something might been 


said on special 
children, but does not ap- 


book the 


reviewer can make no criticism of 


pear. Of 


any 
importance. 


I HE author is a man of great scholar- 


ship and with a thorough knowledge of 
the history of hypnosis and apparently 
than a clini- 
cian. Following the principle, which is 
natural for an experimentalist, of be- 
ginning with the simple and going on 
to the complex, he begins the book with 
the authoritarian 


more of an experimentalist 


methods of waking 
could be argued that a 
better method of teaching would be to 
with his method” of 
inducing hypnosis. ‘From the first part 
of the book may obtain the 
idea that hypnosis results simply from 
certain actions performed by the hyp- 
notizer and that the interpersonal rela- 


suggestion. It 


begin “standard 


students 


tionships and the needs, expectations, 
and motives of the subject are not im- 
portant. First impressions tend to be 
lasting. If students get this impression 
from the first part, it is to be hoped 





that they will counteract it when they 
read the discussion in the later parts of 
the book, in which interpersonal factors 
are taken into account. The person W ho 
uses hypnosis for therapy and who has 
learned hypnosis after the manner of 
will that he 


discard his authoritarian methods 


the stage hypnotist find 
must 
and use permissive methods adapted to 
the particular subject. The author says 
methods 
individual case 


the book apply 


in his preface that the must 


be tailored to suit the 
and the later parts of 

The 
his criticism here is 


which he hir 


reviewer is well 

aware t 

7 ; ’ le 

sel of periection nseil 
hard to apply 

Weitzenhoffer’s role as 


historian has 


a scholar and 
caused him to 


material 


add some 
historical which seems to be 
of no use and to detract 
as a teacher. All 
psychology contai 


other 


= sy 
lallures 


from his role 
too often textbooks of 
as do those of no 
science [ mistakes and 
invalid 


} 


otten disc ussed at 


personality 
traits are length. stu- 
dents have to 

which they never heard 
not raise IQs, and so on. In this 
book it | 


n that glutamic acid 
have before 
seems pecul find a long 
Charcot about his 


three 


lar to 
quotation 
Ww holly 


Stages Of Nypnosi a Cl 


trom 


wrong idea of distinct 
issification of 
mesmeric taken from Deleuze 


isses 
a good deal of other ma- 
terial me of which is 
taken unreliable sources, such as 
the works of Colonel de Rochas, who 
that he had lhy 


experimentally 
proved the ‘exteriorization of sensibil- 


admittedly 
from 
believed 
ity’ and the reality of witchcraft 
who had some faith 
sympathy 
This work 


the standard 


in the powder 


time 


reference book 


will be for a long 
text and 
on the general techniques of induction 
thorough 
and careful investigation and scholar- 
ship. While the wishes that 


the author had been more selective in 


of hypnosis. It is a work of 


reviewer 
choosing his material and believes that 


have made 
the book more effective, he considers it 


judicious trimming would 


a mine of and useful mate- 
rial from which both beginners and ad- 
vanced students will profit 


important 


Can a Science Emerge from 
Rorschach’s Test? 


Zygmunt A. Piotrowski 


Perceptanalysis: A Fundamentally Reworked, Expanded, and System- 


atized Rorschach Method. New York: 


36.75 


Reviewed by HERMAN B 


Commander Molish is a clinical psy- 
chologist engaged in research at the 
Vavy’s Medical Center in Bethesda, 
Varyland. He has lived with the Ror- 
decade d, 
having been indoctrinated in it by Dr. 
S. J. Beck in 1940. Later he 
orated with Beck in research on 
ind right 


chach Test for almost two 
collab- 
chizo- 
phrenia, 
Test 
phrenic patient 


now he is using the 


in longitudinal studies of schizo- 
His many publications 
give about equal attention to the Ror- 


Test, 


niques, and schizophrenia 


fhe volume is one of the 
provocative 


revisions and 
sions of Rorschach’s Psychodiagnostics, 
originally published in 1921. The au- 
thor Associate Professor of 
Psychology at the Medical 
College of Philadelphia, is a recognized 
authority in this field. He has had many 


vears of 


chach other projective tech- 


most 


expan- 


now an 


Jefferson 


and 
worker, including positions at 
the New York State Psychiatric Insti- 
New York City, and the New 
Neuropsychiatric Institute at 


experience as a clinician 


research 


tute In 
Jersey 
Although some 
used in the 


Princeton, New Jersey 
of the present 
volume have already been presented in 
this 
book is Piotrowski’s first complete text 
on the Rorschach Test. 

It is evident from the early pages of 
this that Piotrowski does not 
feel bound to the traditional thinking 
of the master, Rorschach. He proposes 
that “the term perceptanalysis may per- 
haps serve as a standard around which 
all those interested in enlarging, deepen- 


concepts 


numerous previous publications, 


volume 


Macmillan, 1957. Pp. xvii + 505. 


MOLIsH 


ing, and developing Rorschach’s method 
can rally.” Under the 
ner of perceptanalysis,” 


‘impersonal ban- 
we are told that 
the need to follow in the master’s foot- 
steps will decrease for the good of the 
new science Rorschach created.” 
Certainly there is too much of the 
author’s own personality and experience 
woven into his thinking to regard it as 
impersonal”; but this restriction need 
in no way detract from his contribution. 
In spite of his departure from “the 
master’s footsteps,” the homage he pays 
to Rorschach is This volume 
is, indeed, one of the few contemporary 
texts on the Rorschach Test in which 
the reader will have no doubt that the 
author has read and re-read Rorschach’s 
original text 


evident 


from cover to cover. Pio- 
trowski develops each of his own con- 
within the Ror- 
schach’s thinking, demonstrating the 
which his thinking differs 
from the master’s and the logical rea- 
soning behind the divergence. The care 
with which these points are made re- 
flects the thoroughness of a scholar and 
expert. 


cepts framework of 


manner in 


ne term perceptanclysis extends 


Rorschach’s original thinking of the 
procedure as a “diagnostic test based 
on perception.” The author justifiably 
notes an ever-increasing trend, among 
those using the test today, to neglect 
the formal and structural aspects of the 
Test Figures, and to rely too much 
upon interest content. He hopes that 
through the science of perceptanalysis, 
he may ‘return to the fold’ those who 
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ate tempted to study personality in 
the erring ways of the pre-Rorschach 
period. 

The title of this volume is unique 
insofar as it does not even include the 
term Rorschach in its main heading. In- 
deed this book is more than just a vol- 
ume on the Rorschach Test. Packed 
into its 474 pages are philosophy, meth- 
ods of science, personality theory, logic, 
physics, geometry, and many historical 
references pertinent to the development 
of the test. Some readers may feel, at 
times, burdened by this elaboration of 
concepts, carried to a degree approach- 
ing pedantry and tautology. 


"hes first chapter on Perceptanalysis 
as a Science defines one of the main 
goals of the author’s efforts: “to con- 
tribute to the process of tidying up and 
tightening perceptanalysis as a scientific 
procedure.”’ The theoretical implications 
of this chapter, which deals with such 
broad issues as the nature of science 
and the difficulties in applying scien- 
tific method to the study of personality, 
are too complex for the present review. 
It is, however, disturbing to find the 
author so greatly preoccupied with the 
goal of developing the Rorschach Test 
as a science in itself, and further de- 
veloping “the new science Rorschach 
created.” Rorschach did not in essence 
create a “new science.” What he de- 
vised was an experimental procedure 
that can be applied within the frame- 
work of a science of personality. Every 
Rorschach Test is an experiment which 
yields empirical data, but the idio- 
graphic and nomothetic uses of the 
data must be applied to the develop- 
ment of a science of the whole person- 
ality. 

What is even more disturbing is the 
final goal of this endeavor: “When this 
process will have been completed one 
day, we shall be able to feed the Ror- 
schach data, scored, classified, and 
counted according to objective rules, 
into a machine which will take the 
drudgery out of thinking consistently in 
terms of many variables and which will 
make the interpretation of the scored 
test data perfectly reliable.” 

Certainly the goal is expansive and 
not wholly realistic. It bespeaks the 
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ZycMunNT A. PIOTROWSKI 


limitations of similar attempts in the 
past which have resulted in the “sign” 
approach to Rorschach Test analysis. 
Many problems of validity and relia- 
bility of Rorschach data need to be re- 
solved first. One wonders how the psy- 
chologist would be ‘fed’ into such a 
machine to equate for a variable Pio- 
trowski himself: “It goes 
without saying that the broader the 
psychologist’s knowledge of human per- 
sonality and of psychopathology, the 
more thorough and complete will be 
his perceptanalytic work.” 


recognizes 


Sun modified concept of the tradi- 
tional Human-Movement response (M) 


receives the most devoted attention. 
The chapter on The Human-Movement 
Response is the longest in the book (66 
pp.). Its purpose is to demonstrate the 
role of M in social interaction. This 
“prototypal role” “is used in a strictly 
psychological sense; it does not refer 
to social status, though the attitudes to 
which it refers may be indirectly related 
to social status.” This concept of M, 
explored to inexorable degree, is one 


of the most important issues pursued ' 


by the author toa show how his think- 
ing differs from Rorschach’s. The cleav- 
age between these two points of view, 
in brief, is that Rorschach dissociated 
the M response from overt behavior, 
whereas for Piotrowski the M response 


and overt behavior are positively cor- 
related. 

Certainly it seems that Piotrowski is 
viewing the M component of personal- 
ity structure in a much more singular 
role than Rorschach intended. It is 
true that Rorschach did not directly 
associate M with overt behavior. He 
considered the potential influence of 
M upon overt behavior only in relation 
to the total personality and especially 
to the Experience-Type (M:3C). 

The Experience-Type is treated at 
length in Rorschach’s Psychodiagnos- 
tics. His discussions of Experience-T ype 
and Talent, Experience-Type, Talent, 
and Instinct, Experience-Type and Type 
of Imagery, and Experience-Type and 
the Sense Hallucinated indicate 
thought of his about the potential ef- 
fect of M on overt behavior. Yet he 
remained cautious in his observations 
and at one point stated that “all this 
material is in a crude and undifferen- 
tiated state and does not allow complete 
understanding.” 

Although Piotrowski is fully cog- 
nizant of the importance of the inter- 
dependence of Rorschach components 
some of his generalizations concerning 
the “prototypal role” of the M response 
appear to deny this concept. There is 
much in this approach that resembles 
the confusion that results when phe- 
nomenological data are treated as be- 
havioral. Indeed the author may be 
aware of this difficulty; yet some of 
the generalizations that he makes with 
reference to the “prototypal roles” of 
M responses seem to reflect a painful 
attempt to bridge the gap between psy- 
chological and social data 


some 


“Prototypal life roles or action tend- 
encies” are also depicted in the FM and 
m (nonhuman movement) responses. 
The concepts applied to these responses 
are the most original and the most di- 
rectly applied to behavior thus far 
Many of them are stated at times in 
language which one would expect to 
find in a volume on physics. The FM 
responses are related to “physical buoy- 
ancy.” Laws of energy and motion are 
interwoven into the description of m 
responses: “The object which moves 
or is kept from moving in the m re- 
sponse has no purpose of its choice, 
and the quality and fitness of its move- 





ments are determined and evaluated by 
outside forces.” 

Piotrowski laments the fact that the 
process of validating his concepts of m 
responses is difficult, since many psy- 
chologists “make no use whatsoever of 
the non-human movement response cat- 
egories.”” Nevertheless these psycholo- 
gists actually do use these responses in 
their-interpretations without considering 
them as ‘movement’ responses. The fal- 
lacy of accepting such responses as de- 
picting ‘movement’ has been discussed 
in the literature by others. 

The diversity of opinion among Ror- 
schach workers in the use of shading 
The 
chapter dealing with this issue presents 
the most replete modification and appli- 
cation of the shading responses ever 
published in recent literature. Its didac- 


responses has always been acute. 


tic value alone is of value, since it gives 
a thorough historical account of the use 
of this Rorschach component. For the 
shading responses, Piotrowski refers to 
his “simplified scoring system’; never- 
theless the reader may here find himself 
lost in a series of symbols which are 
explained in almost axiomatic-like lan- 
guage of geometry. 

The issues presented in relating shad- 
ing responses to 
Often these confused 
with the author’s own concept of anxi- 


anxiety are many. 


issues become 
ety. Little or no reference is made to 
the classical literature on this topic. 
It is difficult to 
nature of 


determine the 
Piotrowski's 


exact 
own theoretical 
aspect of anxiety. It is equally difficult 
to see how he relates the interpretation 
of the shading responses to other formal 
aspects of the Rorschach Test. Appar- 
ently he himself senses this difficulty, 
for he writes: “It should be kept in 
mind that these are valid 
only if emotions, fears, and anxiety are 
defined and differentiated in accordance 
with definitions in this and the preced- 
ing chapter.” 


statements 


I HE problems involved in attempting 
to relate the Rorschach Test to a sci- 
ence are highlighted when interest con- 


tent is involved. For those who em- 
phasize content at the expense of the 
formal aspects of responses, the pitfalls 
of this approach are presented with 


clarity and clinical astuteness. For those 
who adhere to the strictly orthodox 
structural aspects of responses, courage 
is afforded in how 
analysis can be. 


rewarding content 


Nevertheless clinicians can not avoid 
‘listening with the third ear.’ Certainly 
Piotrowski would not deny the advan- 
tages of clinical experience. He is a 
‘seasoned’ clinician himself and he also 
does this ‘listening.’ The interpretations 
given to some of the interest content 
throughout this entire text seem to ex- 
tend beyond what the structural aspects 
of the response permit. Are such inter- 
pretations from the over-all test find- 
ings or do they come from outside 
sources? We need outside criteria for 
We should 
not, however, apply such criteria until 
after the test findings have been inter- 
preted within the framework of its own 
set of operations, the set that it pur- 
ports to follow. 

In this some of the think- 
ing in regard to Sex Shock (Plates VI, 
VII, IX) is somewhat ‘free-wheeling.’ 
The author should have addressed him- 
self to his own expressed cautious atti- 
tude in the use of ‘Universal Symbols’ 
and the overinterpretation of “psycho- 
sexual inadequacies.” The same criti- 
applies to his comment: “M 
shock points to a conflict over the sub- 
jects’ homosexual tendencies, or, to be 
exact, over his or her insufficiently 
heterosexual tendencies.” Like- 
wise his thinking, in relation to Plate 
IX (“Shock”) as indicator of a 
very acute ambivalence regarding sex- 
ual intercourse,” appears overextended 
in its generalization. 

It is disappointing to find the chap- 
ter on Principles of Interdependence of 
Components left until the end of the 
book. It is upon this chapter that the 
scientific status of perceptanalysis must 
be based. Yet only 23 pages are de- 
voted to this topic. One fact, however, 
is evident early in this chapter. There 
is recognition of the limitations of the 
author’s painful attempts to bridge the 
gap between psychological and social 
aspects of behavior: “the test findings 
contain no exact measure of the en- 
vironment in which the individual lives. 
The psychosocial atmosphere in which 


checking our assumptions 


respect 


cism 


strong 


“an 


the individual exists can be recon- 
structed only partially from the test 
data.” 

Unfortunately this important prin- 
ciple of interdependence of components 
is primarily described in terms of ratios 
and axioms. Such an approach ‘clouds’ 
the intricate nuances of the multidimen- 
sional relationships between personality 
components and their 
ego functions. 

The last chapter on /ndividual Case 
Studies is too limited in scope. Exam- 
ples of several cases from a variety of 
nosological groupings to which the prin- 
ciples of perceptanalysis were applied 
would have been of great value to those 
interested in differential diagnosis. 


importance to 


Wan is the status of this volume 
in contemporary Rorschach literature? 
Any volume which stimulates new ideas 
based on independent thinking and in- 
vestigation in any branch of science is 
of value. In this sense, Piotrowski has 
beyond doubt achieved a success. His 
experience as a clinician, his obvious 
knowledge of traditional Rorschach 
method, and his research pursuits, qual- 
ify him to make these bold departures 
from “the footsteps of the master.” 

Yet one may ask: Has he achieved 
one of his main goals of “tidying up 
and tightening perceptanalysis as a sci- 
entific procedure”? In what way has 
he improved upon the Rorschach Test 
as a scientific method? In spite of his 
courageous efforts, only further explora- 
tion of the concepts he proposes will 
answer these questions. He himself rec- 
ognizes that validation on many of these 
issues is needed. His tendency to at- 
tempt the cross-over from psychologi- 
cal to social data will make this task 
even more difficult. 

His goal is expressed more conserva- 
tively in the closing pages of the book: 
“The purpose of this book is primarily 
to contribute to a more productive and 
more systematized interpretation of per- 
ceptanalytic data. Any validation of the 
rules of interpretation is beyond the 
scope of this enterprise.” But ‘rules’ 
alone do not make science, no more 
than mere ritual implies scientific 
method. Nor does the description of 
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such ‘rules’ in axiomatic language of 
logic and of the physical sciences nec- 
essarily enhance their scientific value. 

The closing comment by the author 
directs attention to one of the ‘thorns’ 
in our ever-continuing painful attempts 
to refine the science of personality: 
“The modified scheme provides more 
definite and more applicable rules. 
Therefore, the conclusions depend less 
on the intuition, mental alertness, and 
experience of the psychologist.” ‘Rules’ 
are only as good as the individual sci- 
entist using them. A microscope made 


with infinite precision, in spite of all 
the objective rules which one can ap- 
ply to its operation, contributes nothing 
if the person using it does not know 
what he is looking for. Thus the “in- 
tuition, mental alertness, and experience 
of the psychologist” can never be iso- 
lated from the interpretation of test 
data of personality structure, nor can 
this result be accomplished by “feed- 
ing” such data “into a machine,” as 
the author suggests, in order to make 
“the interpretation of the scored test 
data more reliable.” 


Fact and Opinion about Attitudes 
Toward the Job 


Frederick Herzberg, Bernard Mausner, Richard O. Peterson, and Dora 


F. Capwell 


Job Attitudes: Review of Research and Opinion. Pittsburgh: Psychologi- 
cal Service of Pittsburgh, 1957. Pp. xii + 279. 


Reviewed by Rogert C. NuCKOLS 


Dr. Nuckols for the last eight years has 
been associated with the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, now as 
Program Director. He conducts research 
on life insurance sales personnel and 
customers, giving primary attention to 
the use of attitudinal measures to pre- 
dict actual behavior. 


HE eight chapters of this book were 

originally published in 1955 as seven 
individual reports by the Psychological 
Service of Pittsburgh. Funds for the 
project came from a research grant from 
the Buhl Foundation and a number of 
industrial and commercial firms. 

The authors claim that the review of 
this literature which makes up this book 
is complete through the summer of 1955. 
They have included almost 2,000 refer- 
ences from a wide variety of sources 
under the following subject headings: 
the prevalence of job dissatisfaction, 
characteristics of dissatisfied workers, 
factors related to job attitudes, effects 
of job attitudes, social aspects of the 
job, supervision and job attitudes, voca- 
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tional selection and job attitudes, and 
mental health in industry. 


- This volume is more than a simple 


what is or thought 
about job attitudes and their influence 
in business and industry. The earlier 
chapters most nearly approximate a re- 
view. With each successive chapter, how- 
ever, there is less review and more dis- 
cussion until the final chapter, which is 
not a review at all but an outright ap- 
peal for better company-sponsored pro- 
grams of mental health. 


review of known 


The book itself concentrates on the 
results of studies of job satisfaction to 
the exclusion of the methods by which 
the results are reached, an unfortunate 
imbalance since there are few areas in 
psychology in which results of research 
are so easily and frequently affected by 
the methods employed. 

The authors’ orientation tends 
to minimize some of the major problems 
in the study of job attitudes. For ex- 
ample, that vexing problem of how to 
obtain adequate criterion measures, be 


also 


they of employee productivity or su- 
pervisory referred to 
in only a few brief paragraphs. Prob- 
lems of reliability and validity are also 


competence, is 


mentioned briefiy yet not considered im- 
portant enough to be listed in the index 


\ ‘<= the review is essentially solid, 


the reviewers have lapses that tend to 
Data 
interpreted in a way that appears hasty 


be disconcerting are occasionally 
and that possibly could lead the naive 
reader into faulty generalizations. For 


example, when summarizing the rela- 
tionship between job attitudes and pro- 


that a 


state of dissastifaction may produce the 


ductivity, the authors suggest 
motivation required for high individual 
make the 
job too appealing. While high producers 


productivity i.e., let’s don’t 


are probably highly motivated, it is 
questionable that frustration-produced 
dissatisfaction is a suitable source of 
the motivation for high productivity. At 
least citing the danger-seeking behavior 
reviewer 


this con- 


of sports enthusiasts, as the 
does, hardly seems to justify 
clusion 


There is 


to forget that 


authors 


does not 1m- 


a tendency of the 
correlation 
in such 


ply causality topic headings as 


“attitudinal causes of turnover” and 


“attitudinal causes of absenteeism.” 
Furthermore the authors tend to apply 
different standards to research that sup- 
ports their position than to articles that 
with it. For 
much discussion of the Hawthorne stud- 


disagree example, after 


ies, the reviewers say we need not take 
account of Argyle’s criticisms sin 


have been answered adequately 


sequent studies.” This may be so, but 


it would seem that 
of the 
tion 


an objective review 


literature would at least men- 


criticisms and 


that 


some of Argyle’s 


point out the literature refutes 
his points 

The authors also employ a surprisingly 
casual way of handling the Brayfield and 
Crockett review of the studies of job 
Rather than 
Brayfield and Crockett article and its 


attitude discussing the 
implications, they simply cite an au- 
thority (Katzell in the 1957 
Review of Psychology) to 


Annual 
that 


show 
their review is the better. 





The reader must be forewarned that 
the terms morale and job satisfaction 
are used interchangeably. There is some 
question as to whether this identifica- 
tion is justified. 

Nevertheless, despite these occasional 
lapses,.the review should be helpful to 
those who work in the area of employee 
attitudes. The bibliography alone is 
worth the price of the book and the 


authors have also done an excellent job 


Psychiatry with an 


of summarizing each of their chapters 
and pointing out areas for new research 

Although much of the 
familiar, having it 
with all its 


literature is 
brought together 
inconsistencies, and 
weaknesses in a single package should 
prove challenging to the research worker 
who occasionally feels that so much is 
already known 


gaps 


The volume should be 


also a fine ‘source of topics for disser- 


tations. 


Organic 


Emphasis 


Jack R. Ewalt, Edward A. Strecker, and Franklin G. Ebaugh 


Practical Clinical Psychiatry. (8th ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. 


Pp. 457. $8.00 


by DIANA BAUMRIND 


Dr. Baumrind is a clinical psychologist, 
with a background in social psychology 
and a PhD from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, and is engaged 
in research in the Group Therapy Re- 


search 


NOW 


Project of the 


University of 


California at Berkeley. She 1 


“ 


sé psychiatry more firmly based on 


behavioral science, on the biosocial and 


p ychological determinants of behavior, 
and thus she wants clinical practice tied 


more firmly to theory than it is now. 


i one eighth edition of this text, ad- 
dressed 


like previous editions to 
and the 
written by three senior 
citizens in the field of psychiatry, each 


the medical student general 


practitioner, is 


of whom has carried major administra- 
tive responsibilities and been prominent 
in American Dr. 
Ewalt. who is the Commissioner of the 
Department of Mental Health of the 
Commonwealth of 
noted for his the relation- 
ship of mental health to the commu- 
nity. Dr 


medical education. 


Massachusetts 1S 
interest in 
Strecker is one of the prin- 
cipal consultants on mental health for 
various Federal agencies and has pub- 
lished extensively during the last 30 
years in the areas of clinical neurology 
and psychiatric education. Dr. Ebaugh 


has long been prominent in American 


medical education and is also known 


for his such general 
chological problems as the association- 


interest in psy- 


motor disturbances in psychoneurosis 

Much in the manner of A. P. Noyes 
(Modern Clinical Psychiatry, 1953) the 
authors provide conscientious, authori- 
tative coverage of the field of clinical 
psychiatry. The reader is safeguarded 
from ambiguity and controversy by an 
approach which eclectic, 
well-chosen compilation of information 
and orthodox points of view. The ortho- 
dox points of view are those of Adolf 
Meyer to whom the authors are be- 
holden and whom they understand fully 
and Sigmund Freud whose contributions 
are not as fundamentally relevant to the 
material covered 


presents an 


Treatment of material is purposefully 
conventional throughout. The contribu- 
tions of theorists other than Freud. such 
as Harry Stack Sullivan, are almost en- 
tirely neglected in the Basic Concepts 
presented in Section I. In Section IT. 
The Clinical Syndromes, the official 
classification of the American Psychi- 
atric Association replaces the previous’s 
used classification of Adolf Meyer, 
again in the interests of conformity to 
standard practice. In Section III, The 


Treatments, the absence of stimulating 
polemic, closely reasoned thinking, and 
partisan orientation characteristic of a 
text like J. H. Masserman’s (The Prac- 
tice of Dynamic Psychiatry, 1955) is 
more keenly felt by the reviewer, al- 
though it is clear that the approach of 
the authors is consistent with their ex- 
plicit pedagogical intentions. The chap- 
ters on psychotherapy in this section 
are extremely brief and lack the author- 
itative ring of personal experience which 
characterizes the chapters on disorders 
of the of brain-tissue and 
on organically oriented treatment. 


functioning 


I. common with previous editions the 
emphasis is on diagnosis rather than on 
treatment and the data are presented 
more descriptively than interpretively 
This however, thoroughly 
revised and differs from the seventh 
(1951) in more ways than organization. 
In particular, far less space is devoted 
to case history and more to theory 


edition is 


Also greater allegiance to psychoana- 
lytic theory is evident, although Freud's 
contributions to etiology do not appear 
to the reviewer to 
lightening in the context of 


be particularly en- 
this text. 
Two useful chapters, one on the preva- 
lence of mental illness and the other on 
rehabilitation, have been added 

In some respects it is unfortunate 
that this is not a text which psycholo- 
gists will be likely to read or use for 
students. Just as the psychiatric resi- 
dent could benefit from a perusal of a 
textbook on clinical pathology (eg 
and Berg, 1954) with its 
different orientation and emphasis, so 
could the psychologist profitably famil- 
iarize himself with a text such as Prac- 
tical Clinical Psychiatry with its erudite 


Pennington 


treatment of organic components of be- 
havior. A regrettable tendency exists in 
many training centers for clinical psy- 
chologists to minimize study of such 
phenomena, and thus to de-emphasize 
the importance of a complete physical 
examination and the promotion of phys- 
ical health in the treatment of mentally 
ill patients. 

A critical reading of an authoritative 
introductory text such as the one under 
review is useful not only for the infor- 
mation it contains but also for the hu- 
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mility it provokes. On the one hand, the 
reader is presented with an elaborate 
psychological explanation of the etiol- 
ogy of the various psychoses, while, on 
the other, he is confronted with the 
realization that the treatment of choice 
is still shock and chemical intervention. 
As long as methods of treatment remain 


unrelated to theories about etiology and 
the theories themselves are unsupported 
by experimentally or consensually vali- 
dated experience, so long the expert 
practitioner as well as the student re- 
quires an open mind and exposure to 
all the information which can be ob- 
tained from any related discipline. 


Cacoph onophobia 


Leon Festinger 


A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson, 1957. 


Pp. ix + 291. $5.25. 


Reviewed by Sotomon E. Ascu 


Dr. Asch has been Professor of Psy- 
chology at Swarthmore College for the 
past ten years. He is well known for his 
interest in social psychology and has 
written a book with that title (Prentice 
Hall, 1952). He has studied the role of 
prestige and suggestion, the manner in 
which the impressions of persons are 
formed, and the occurrence of inde- 
pendence and conformity in the face of 
group pressure. He has also published 
experimental work in the fields of learn- 
ing and of spatial orientation. 


pres and attitudes are notori- 
ously partisan. They show a strain 
of consistency; to maintain themselves 
they will, if necessary, fly in the face of 
facts. Leon Festinger, whose contribu- 
tions to the study of small groups are 
well known, formulates in this book a 
principle—that of “dissonance reduc- 
tion’”—which he proposes as one impor- 
tant source of these properties of opin- 
ions and attitudes. 

He draws a number of deductions 
from his main proposition and seeks 
empirical tests in studies designed for 
the purpose, and in existing studies. The 
plan of his work is simple; it consists 
largely of pairs of chapters, the first of 
which elaborates a particular set of de- 
ductions, while the second details the 
evidence. The author examines a con- 
siderable body of evidence, with the in- 
tent of demonstrating the many-sided 
consequence of the principle. 
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Dissonance is a relation of discrep- 
ancy between two beliefs or actions. An 
adherent of a political party is opposed 
to its leading candidate; a customer 
who has just purchased one of two 
articles suspects that the other may be 
in some respects superior. The principle 
states that dissonance produces a pres- 
sure toward reduction of dissonance 
The latter may take many forms, such 
as changing one’s action, altering some 
condition in the environment, or alter- 
ing one of the discrepant beliefs. The 
magnitude of and, there- 
fore, of the pressure to reduce it, is a 
function of the “importance” of the 
disharmonious their 
number. 


dissonance 


contents, and of 


‘Te work elaborates and tests a num- 
ber of deductions of which the follow- 
(1) The reach- 
ing of a decision is said to create dis- 


ing are representative 


sonance. Suppose a person has chosen 
one of two jobs. It will often be in 
some respects less desirable than the 
one that was rejected. The principle 
predicts that the chosen position will 
become more attractive, the rejected 
position less attractive, immediately fol- 
lowing the decision and prior to further 
new experience. (2) Persons will avoid 
information or reduce its impact when 
it increases dissonance. (3) Similarly, 
they will avoid others who disagree with 


their beliefs, and will surround them- 
selves with those who share them. 

A difficulty arises at the outset, which 
Festinger realizes and attempts to re- 
solve. The facts of motivation, thinking 
and learning generally involve the over- 
coming of obstacles, which might also 
be said to be dissonant with respect to 
goals. If dissonance included these op- 
erations, dissonance reduction would co- 
incide largely with the generalization 
that action tends to be adaptive; this 
would be restating the obvious without 
illuminating it. In short, the principle 
Actually the author 


far narrower 


must be contained 
intends a connotation of 
excludes conflict, frus- 
tration, and the reaching of 
more important, he 
(with only and 


therefore emotions having motivational 


dissonance. He 
decisions; 
excludes motives 
minor exceptions), 
properties, from the scope of his dis- 
The find here an 
explanation for his initially puzzling in- 
evident in the this 
work and constantly reiterated in the 


cussion. reader will 


sistence title of 
text, that dissonance occurs among ¢og- 
nitions, a point to which we will return 
Although not 


nance 


stated explicitly, disso- 


does not thinking 


ly to do with 


refer to 


proper; in fact, it has most 
not thinking. 

How, then, is dissonance identified? A 
careful reading reveals that 
foremost with situations in 


which one cannot easily change either 


Festinger’s 


concern is 


one’s actions or the environmental cir- 
The paradigm he 
with throughout is that of a 
has chosen a job he is not 
who has purchased an article he cannot 


cumstances. works 
perse yn who 


: 1 
Tree to leave, 


exchange, who is wedded to an injurious 
habit he cannot give up. These are con- 
ceptualized as aftereffects of earlier mo- 
The emphatic 
insistence that dissonance is what occurs 


tivations and decisions 
among cognitions 
that these have independent 
of preceding motivational involvements 
This is a 
here a more painstaking inquiry would 
have order. It 
been more accurate to 


presumably implies 


become 
challenging statement. but 
have 
describe the 
which 
hardly arise without some reference to 
what is desired, as a cognitive-affective 
process. It would have been en- 
lightening to have a more systematic 


been in would 


dissonance in question, could 


= 
aiso 





Leon FESTINGER 


how it might 
outright motivational processes 

What, now, is 
It would 
follow the au 


differ 


account ol 


reduction of 
nances? 
author's 


Dissonance reduction is 


essenti 
torting operation 


mechanisms” described 


contemporary personality theory- 

t ° r o e 
perception, selective forgetting 
j 


avoidan 


alization, the 


acceptance ol 


l or 
Th +h 


nus en 
the thesis 


incies 


physic 4 social 
core 
disc r 
produce consequences 
that are currently attributed to motiva- 
tional-emotional conflicts, and they can 


al es 7 ae aé ¢ ’ 
all be concep alized as reductions of 


discrepancy 


W. AT of the introduced 


in support of the thesis? This reviewer 


ey idenc e 
is compelled to return a verdict of not 
proven, contrary to the author’s own 
interpretation. Limitations of space pre- 


clude all but a summary 


l Statement 
] 
i 


y designed for the 
them those that pro- 
clearest tests positive 
but not and the 
are weak statistically 
significant. A difficulty 
arises in other investigations which ap- 


Some studies direct 
purpose 
vide the 
results 


among 
give 
consistently, 
trends even if 
more serious 
parently provide strong confirmation— 
a lack of adequate analysis of the psy- 


chological conditions. There is, for ex- 
ample, the intriguing report of a polling 
study that smokers are more skeptical 
of the than 
nonsmokers should mark 
the start of a psychological inquiry, not 
one can think of other 
Although Festinger has 


stated with complete clarity the dangers 


recent medical evidence 


Such a result 


its conclusion: 


explanat 10ns 


of affirming the consequent, he does not 
always apply his own injunction 
The 


caution 


difficulties of this 


since 
cognitive-affective disharmony doubtless 


observing 


are indeed formidable 


occurs often in regions dense with mo- 


tivational and intellectual activities that 
effects. A 
about the 
drawbacks of his job because he appre- 


produce apparently similar 


person may 


stop fretting 


ciates its merits: this would be to view 
light of another 
within the theory 


heed new information or 


one fact im the a step 


} 1 m4 
belonging 


fail to 


not 
UL 


One 
may 
fear or 


do violence to it because of 


intellectual limitations, and not only 


I ecause it 
The 


; a) + 
Oo e€vaiuate ior 


is disharmonious. 
difficult 
The 


content 


evidence is. moreover 


another reason 
studies are heterogeneous in 


and also in method. ranging from 


some 
like polling research to oth- 
trolled. It might 


from such diverse 


ers that are highly con 
be argued that data 
quarters are a particularly suitable test 
but t ence a uniform base of 
investigation fails to answer many ques- 
tions Is reviewer 1s, lor e€xampie, not 


that 
of their addiction than nonsmok- 


convinced smokers are more tol- 
erant 
ers, that they tend to avoid information 
about its potential harmfulness, to sur- 
with 


the ab- 


them less, or to 


round themselves when possible 


smoking companions, to shun 
stemious, to respect 
them 


each of these effects is cited 


Evidence for 
but their 


A systematic 


try to win over 


sources are very different 
procedure of investigation 
j 


issue and following a 


concentrat- 


ing on one ini- 
form technique, would have been more 
limited, but might have permitted a 


more searching evaluation 


I. would be too much 
a first attempt solutions to 
many complex problems. The following 
comments pinpoint some of the more 


to expect of 


definitive 


tender spots in the theory. It stands or 
falls with its capacity to distinguish pre- 
cisely between cognitive-affective strains 
and motivational processes; here much 
more work this 


clinical 


needs to be done. In 


connection an examination of 
evidence, but 


on which he largely relies in describing 


which Festinger ignores 


the effects of dissonance, might not be 


amiss. A further point concerns the 
conceptualization of dissonant contents 
as “elements” which impor- 


tance. This decomposition may be an 


vary in 


elegant way to dispose of a serious 


problem. The unit relations between dis- 


sonant contents might be decisive not 


only for the emergence of dissonance 
but also for the resulting effects 

A study in human psychology is im- 
portant not only for its specific ideas 


and findings, but also for the way in 


which it comes to grip with problems 


Festinger’s book illustrates excellently 


a particular methodological ideal: it 


constructs a model and operationally 


defined derivations ready 


for immediate 


est. There is a brisk clarity about it; 
it seems to shun obscurity automati- 
, 


ly. Yet a vital ingredient is missing 


cal 
It 


does not find a place for the descrip- 
tion of phenomena, of what the investi- 
gator has seen with his own eyes. There 
this book of 

did or 


empirical studies are not 


is not a what 
The 


occasions for 


report in 


some individual said 


one 


observation; their sole function is to 
speak the monosyllabic language of lev- 
els of confidence. At no point do they 
Say Look here, I have a 
Your you 
if you watch closely you will be 
The 


Instance 


surprise for 


you guess does credit, 


to do far better consequence 


that in hardly any does one 


the 


a procedure that 


investigation serve as a bridge to 


next empirical step 
breeds its own obscurities 


This is a work that with 


tained ability matters that have a se- 


treats 


sus- 


cure importance in human psychology 


It attempts what is rare, to create theo- 
retical tools in order to bring coherence 
into a sprawling area. Psychologists will 
find it of value for a particularly clear 
account of a considerable body of lit- 
erature, but mainly as an illustration of 
the possibilities and difficulties of the- 
orizing in social psychology. 
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Social Science Serves Psychiatry 


Milton Greenblatt, Daniel J. Levinson, and Richard H. Williams ( Eds.) 


The Patient and the Mental Hospital. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957. 


Pp. xviii + 658. $6.00. 


Reviewed by E.tiot G. MISHLER 


Dr. Mishler, with a PhD from Michi- 
gan more than half a dozen years ago, 
is now a member of the Task Force on 
Patterns of Patient Care, a unit of the 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health (Cambridge, Mass.), which Con- 
gress set up to survey the needs and 
resources in the field of mental illness 
and to report back to it by July 1959. 
Dr. Mishler’s work and the book he re- 
views show how far modern thought 
and even government practice have 
moved toward regarding the mental hos- 
pital as a human community with social 
problems, instead of a congeries of indi- 
viduals each with his own trouble. 


HE penetration of social science 

into advanced circles of hospital 
psychiatry represents a recent and sig- 
nificant development in the treatment 
of mental illness. In hospitals that can 
afford the luxury of intellectual stimu- 
lation, sociologists, social psychologists, 
and social anthropologists are now in- 
cluded along with psychoanalysts on the 
lists of invited speakers for resident 
seminars; in several institutions social 
scientists actively collaborate with psy- 
chiatrists in the development and direc- 
tion of research programs and specific 
projects; and, in staff conferences words 
and phrases like milieu, the therapeutic 
community, and the social role of the 
patient are heard almost as frequently 
and have almost as natural a sound as 
acting out, transference, and counter- 
transference. 

The present volume is a record of 
this trend at what is very likely the 
end of its first phase. It is composed in 
large part of the papers presented by 
the almost 60 participants at a confer- 
ence sponsored in December, 1955, by 
the National Institute of Mental Health. 
Summary chapters, which attempt to 
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extract unifying themes from the rele- 
vant conference discussions 
each of the four sections of 


introduce 
the book 
on (a) mental hospital organization, (b) 
therapeutic personnel, (c) the ward, 
and (d) the patient and the extra- 
hospital world. A postscript section con- 
tains separate chapters by each editor 
in turn (a psychiatrist, a social psychol- 
ogist, and a sociologist, respectively) on 
the implications of the conference for 
hospital practice, theory, or research. 
The immediate impression is one of 
overwhelming diversity in the face of 
sO many papers on so many topics by 
so many authors from so many disci- 
plines. (In addition to the fields rep- 
resented by the editors, conferees were 
drawn from biometrics, clinical psychol- 
ogy, nursing, social anthropology, and 
social work.) Nonetheless, with all the 
variety of problems, approaches, and 
the conference as an over-all 
undertaking rested fundamental 
premise that was being shared to some 
extent by all the participants; that is 
to say, the course of the patient’s men- 


theories, 
on a 


tal illness and his chances for recovery 
depend “not merely upon specific treat- 
ment procedures but perhaps even more 
on the sociopsychological characteristics 
of the hospital community.” 

In terms of this premise there is a 
logic to and an interdependence among 
the broad topics with which the con- 
tributors are mainly concerned. 


, first area to which the premise 
directs attention is the patterns of in- 
terpersonal relations that develop among 
patients and between patients and per- 
sonnel. The word patterns is used ad- 
visedly, since it is assumed that the 
relationships are not random but that 
they result from the interaction of 


forces that originate either in the for- 
mal organization of the hospital, or the 
dynamics of group life, or the psycho- 
logical characteristics of the individuals 
involved. A good example of work in 
this area is the report by Polansky, 
White, and Miller that is notable in this 
volume for its sophisticated grasp of 
the complexities of theory and research 
Using the notion of ego identity as a 
major integrative concept, they investi- 
gated the relationships among the per- 
ceptions by patients of their proper so- 
cial roles, their involvement in patient 
social groupings, and their therapeutic 
progress. Within a quite different frame- 
work and approach Caudill provides a 
detailed description of the sequence of 
shifts in the delicate 
among the 


‘balance of forces” 
separate-role groups on 


ward from a period of disequilibrium 


through a collective disturbance to the 
restoration of a new equilibrium 

From a stress on the importance of 
the patients’ social relationships it is but 
a short step to the recognition of the 
ward as a potentially powerful unit and 
locus of therapeutic endeavor 
the many papers in this area, there is 
a discussion by Notman of the tradi- 
i isolation of the ward from the 
major therapy services, an isolation that 
underlines the negative consequences of 
the tendency to search for a 
where the patient 


’ 


' 7 
leaving the 


place off 
the ward” may be 


ward the 


“cold storage unit” it has 


‘treated.” thus 
same separate 
always been 
This emphasis on the t 

sibilities of the ward does not fit easily 
into traditional hospital 
staff 
pants 


practices and 
Many of the 
occupied with 


problems that accompany 


attitudes partici- 


therefore, were 
attempts 

alter the social organization of the hos- 
pital and to re-educate the personnel to 
with the 
and the 
Cummings in separate articles give ex- 
amples of 


new roles more congruent 


newer conception. Hamburg 
successful planned changes 
and point to some of the relevant con- 
ditions for the 
tenance of 
Schwartz 


introduction and main- 
such Charlotte 
successful at- 


changes 
reports @ less 
tempt, and she attributes at least part 
of the difficulty to the lack of aware- 
that role re-education 
involves the complex process of build- 


ness of the fact 





There is 
Kartus and 


the problems that develop 


ing a social systen a sensitive 
Schlesinger of 


when there 


mechanical im- 


account by 


is an uncritical and 


position of the ilyst-therapist 
model on the role of the hospital 


psychiatrist 
An increased awareness of impor- 
tance of factors bevond of the 


the ipist s office leads beyond 


the ward and the hospital 
vorld 


tac hed i 


to be matters of general concern. Or 
the other hand, there was widespread 


nd con pie ited 
the research 


contain contributions 


important 


clarification of these issues 


specinc 


interpreted only in 


ear h 


tiveness 


tor it seems 


There was a lack of consensus on the 
features of the ideal therapeu- 
*u, and a pragmatic view seems 
that factors can be 


that 


prevail speciht 


context and 


there may be 


appropriate 


local conditions 


Indeed, there 


apout 


geceplive 
gmatic approach 
that competing 


of view ve subjected to em- 


book. In 
require 
CUuSsIOI research 


ind the air of 


discoveries alon 


theory 
citement about | 
with the absence 


ons serves tO Iny 


definitive formula- 
ite and er courage the 


the new en- 


records an 


reader to 
} 


aeavor 


participate 
The volume 


extended by 


oppor- 
tunity 
promise that 

doubt, re- 
which the 


grasped and the 


contierences Will 


Future 


veal the extent to oppor- 
tunity 


fulfilled 


was 


promise 


Insights into the 


Nature of Insight 


J. P. van de Geer 

A Psychological Study of Prob- 
lem Solving. Haarlem: Uitgeverij 
de Toorts, 1957. Pp. 214. 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. Oscoop 


who is Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Illinois and Research Pro- 
fessor and Director of the Institute of 
there. He is 
Ex- 


Unir 


Communications Re 
Method 


Psychology 


searcn 


author of and Theory in 
(Ox ord 
and, with G. J 


Tannenbaum, of the 


ental 
Press, 1953) 
P.H 


Suci and 
Measure- 
Pre SS, 
about 

May 


Meaning (Univ. Illinois 
J book 


‘Semantic 


which tells all 
Differential” (CP 


000 


ee browsing through most of this 
oa scholarly I 


little book I 
} 


prised j 


was sur- 
behind the title 
This study 
fulfilment of 
the requirements for the degree of PhD 
the University of Leiden, The Neth- 
nds.” It has a richness of historical 
ind philosophical 
PhD theses on the 
side of the Atlantic. It 


ijOF experiment 


to find. tucked 


the follow ing notice: 


page 


was written as a thesis in 


texture only rarely 


found in American 
includes one 
on the Eimstellung ef- 
fect in problem-solving, but this appears 
is only a small portion of one chapter 

sort of appendage to the body of the 
thesis. That again is in contrast to PhD 
theses in the States 


where one, usually 


rather minor, experiment often wags 


the entire body of scientific thought by 
which it has relevance 

As the author candidly admits in his 
preface, his book may seem ganz ameri- 
canish to Continental psychologists (it 
utilizes analysis of variance in its ex- 
perimental sections, it relates problem- 
solving to Information Theory and von 
Neumann’s Theory of Games), and yet 
it seems ‘typically European’ to Ameri- 
can psychologists (it goes extensively 
into the introspectionism of the Wiirz- 


burg School, the “functional values” of 
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Duncker, the phenomenology of Hus- 
serl). As a matter of fact, van de Geer 
blends these diverse approaches well. 
He uses Gestalt theory and introspec- 
tive phenomenology, particularly after 
the fashion of Duncker, as a source of 
insights or understandings about the na- 
ture of problem-solving. He then uses 
what he calls an axiomatic system—es- 
sentially application of set theory to 
selection among successive alternatives 
in solving problems—as a means of ar- 
riving at propositions which can be 
tested experimentally. A major weak- 
ness in this study, however, is the loose 
relation between the phenomenological 
source of ideas about problem-solving 
and the axiomatic statement of them. 


Vis DE GEER’S own experimental 
study uses variations on Luchins’ Ein- 
stellung theme (three jars of different 
capacity to measure out various quan- 
tities of milk) to test certain implica- 
tions of the Bruner-Postman “hypothe- 
sis-information theory” of perception. 
A complex analysis of variante design 
is used to test the effects of some five 
or six binary variables, including the 
presence or absence of unsolvable prob- 
lems, the presence or absence of extinc- 
tion problems (solvable by a method 
other than that for which the ‘set’ is 
given), instructions stressing speed vs. 
accuracy, the number of ‘set’ problems, 
and the sex of the subjects. Although 
the results obtained are interesting in 
themselves, it is not clear how the au- 
thor’s hypotheses are derived in any 
rigorous fashion from the Bruner-Post- 
man theory nor how they relate to van 
de Geer’s own phenomenological-axiom- 
atic view as developed at the end of the 
book. 

The main contributions of this mono- 
graph are, I think, scholarly rather than 
experimental. Van de Geer displays an 
unusual capacity to comprehend very 
diverse approaches to essentially simi- 
lar problems and to communicate his 
comprehension in an effective, system- 
atic fashion. His interpretations of the 
Wiirzburg introspective ‘experiments,’ 
of the Gestalt approach to problem- 
solving, of the nature of insight and 
productive thinking, and of the relation 
of these things to contemporary cogni- 
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tion theories are among the best I have 
read. 

For example, in commenting on 
Duncker’s work on ‘functional fixed- 
ness’ in perception as an impediment 
to solving many problems, van de Geer 
says: “Experience lays a network of 
meanings in the surrounding world, 
which causes the world to become more 
habitable. However, this habitableness, 
expressing itself in the polarization of 


the properties of perceived objects, 


brings with it the fact that ‘unusual’ 
properties fall into the background 
‘Functional fixedness,’ therefore, can be 
considered an inevitable and more or 
less undesirable by-product of a spe- 
cialization advantageous in general.” In- 
sights like this into the nature of prob- 
lem-solving and its difficulties will be 
one reason that people interested in the 
cognitive processes will want to read 
what van de Geer has to say—in his 
doctoral thesis. 


A Philosopher on Perceptual 
Theory 


D. W. Hamlyn 


The Psychology of Perception: A Philosophical Examination of Gestalt 
Theory and Derivative Theories of Perception. New York: Humanities 


Press, 1957. Pp. vii + 120. $2.50. 


Reviewed by KAI VON FIEANDT 


Dr. von Fieandt is Professor of Psy- 
chology in the University of Helsinki. 
Twenty years ago he was working with 
Karl Bihler and Egon Brunswik on per- 
ception in the University of Vienna. He 
has published experimental 
color constancy, loudness constancy, 
and the perception of the direction of 
movement, and he is the author of a 
large advanced textbook on perceptual 
psychology, recently (1956) translated 
from the Finnish into Swedish. He was 
Visiting Fellow in Psychology at Cor- 
nell University in the fall term of 1957, 
and Visiting Professor of Psychology at 
the University of Texas in the spring 
term of 1958. 


work on 


s the title indicates, Dr. Hamlyn’s 
handy small volume is no conven- 
tional textbook in the field of percep- 
tual psychology. The author, educated 
at Plymouth and Exeter Colleges, Ox- 
ford, and lecturer in philosophy at the 
University of London since 1954, aims 
to give an epistemological evaluation of 
Gestalt theory and the derivative mod- 
els of scientific explanation. 


Actually to fulfill this purpose, he 
would have needed an equally complete 
education in experimental psychology 
It is hard to avoid the chief objection 
that Gestalt theory—after Koffka’s 
handbook of 1935 and Kohler’s three 
volumes English which 
appeared between 1929-1939—may be 
given a too narrow and one-sided de- 
scription. One really wonders how the 
author could have 
discussing the big 
gang Metzger 
lung ihrer 


translated into 


avoided 
volume by Wolf- 
Entwick- 
Grundannahmen, 2nd ed., 
1954), the leading Gestalt psychologist 
still in Europe. Even the most modern 
representatives of this school in the 
United States (eg., Hans Wallach, 
Harry Helson) warrant some attention. 


possibly 


(Psychologie, 


As a consequence of this oversight, the 
theory in question is now formulated 
in terms of hypothetical brain-field po- 
tentials, an approach that the new, lead- 
ing Gestaltists would tend to avoid. 

In the last chapters, reviewing some 
recent traits of perceptual psychology, 
the author, as a European parallel to 
J. J. Gibson, discusses Michotte; but 
he forgets the interesting Ivo Kohler, 





who even theoretically stands much 
closer to the Gibsonian ‘psychophysics.’ 
And what some trends in the 
modern American psychology? I sup- 
pose the whole phalanx of those apply- 
ing information theory or devoted to 
the construction of 


about 


models based on 
computers should be given much more 
serious attention 


a are two traditional ways to 


begin with a survey on the psychology 
of perception. The one is to start with 
the structure and functions of the sense 
organs and to go ahead through the 
many problems of modalities. The other 
approach is to give an historical back- 
ground with facts about what has been 
done, stating how the methods and 
problems have developed over the years 
Because Hamlyn’s book is not conven- 
tional, he does not stick to either of 
these procedures. It is unfortunate that 
his clear and well-written historical in- 


troduction comes late 


appearing first 
in his third chapter. The volume begins 
with a theoretical discussion of explana- 
tion in the psychology of perception 
Here the author suffers from one mis- 
conception, so that it will 
some space to clear it up 
that the question, “How do we 
to stimuli?” should be 
two lines: (1) 


basic need 
He believes 
react 
answered along 
one referring to cases 
where the thing is expected to be seen 
correctly and it is not: and (2) another 
where the thing is 
expected to be seen incorrectly and it 


referring to cases 
is not. Unfortunately he takes as an ex- 
ample the Miiller-Lyer illusion, which 
makes the discussion The 
many effects of this illusion are well 
known. Even in cases where there ap- 
pear more 


confusing. 


analytical error’ 
attitudes, these obviously can be traced 
to the past experiences of originally 
‘naive’ persons (eg., Kohler and J 
Fishback). Nevertheless Hamlyn uses 
this illusion to illustrate the one-sided- 
ness of the problem field in Gestalt the- 
ory. The main omission of this theory 
would consist in its 


‘stimulus 


failure to investi- 
gate those cases in which we perceive 
strictly according to the stimulus pat- 
tern (i.e., when the two lines in the 
Miiller-Lyer figure are really seen as 
equal in length). 


Now it is clearly impossible for a 
psychologist to state that one way to 
perceive is more ‘correct’ than another. 
The way to perceive is always as good 
as is allowed by the actual conditions 
for the articulation. The Gestalt 
chologists are 


psy- 
investigating these con- 
ditions. Therefore, they are—and should 
be—interested in people’s reacting in 
the way most people do (‘naive sub- 
jects’). There are 
scattered 


similar in- 
throughout the book 
reflecting the same attitude of the au- 
thor. Indeed, he thinks that 
only one “correct” way to react to 
stimuli, that the others are “false.” 
Despite these objections, the 
chapters give many possibilities for 
with the author—for in- 
stance, about the mischief of Koffka in 
thinking it 


many 
stances 


there is 


later 


agreement 
possible to account for a 
multitude of stimulus correspondences 
with a too universal explanation. Koffka, 
however, was not familiar with the pos- 
ibility that the relations of the proxi- 
could 
decisive higher-order stimulation 
Among the newest derivative theories 
the functionalistic 


mal stimuli themselves form a 


ones are best de- 
scribed. We find a condensed evaluation 
of D. O. Hebb’s point of view. supple- 
mented by F. A. Hayek’s and Adelbert 
Ames’ more recent opinions. Perception 
as classification, identification, and in- 
terpretation by the subject is heavily 
stressed 

As to the modern psychophysics rep- 
resented by Gibson, one doubtless could 
point out, as does the author, that Gib- 
son is also looking for one universal 
answer to Koffka’s question: “Why 
do things look as they do?” The 
Cornell perceptionist reawakens the cor- 
respondence theory of strict relation- 
ships between the perception and the 
proximal stimuli: but he deserves even 
more attention than what is given in 
Hamlyn’s book. Gibson has realized 
that the system of relations between 
single stimuli can act as a higher-order 
stimulus. Thus he contributed to a new 
orientation of the perceptual theory 
founded by Gestalt psychologists. 


W iene I should not call myself a 
Gestalt psychologist, I think that the 
theory developed by the Gestalt school 


should be given the place it deserves as 
a mediator of thoughts, a reformer of 
problematics, and a stimulator of more 
recent developments. It often happens 
in the history of a science that method- 
ological improvements give rise to rapid 
progress and revision of a whole theory. 
It seems to me that some new statisti- 
cal methods in handling experimental 
data have now brought this psychology 
into such a new phase of reconstruction 

Before variance analysis, it was im- 
possible to prove the correspondence 
between stimulus and percept in any 
way other than by isolating the rele- 
vant stimuli one by one and studying 
their single effects. Now we have the 
possibility of varying whole sets of 
stimuli during the experiment and stat- 
ing some effects of both joined and 
mutual The bold ideas of 
Metzger, Eino Kaila, and 
others, concerning the psychophysics of 
stimulus-relationships have been empiri- 
cally strengthened. The old psychology 
of the Leipzig school taught a strict 
correspondence, 


interaction 
Wolfgang 


point for point, be- 
tween stimulus and perception. Against 
this ‘constancy hypothesis,’ the Gestalt 
theory correctly stressed the role played 
by the whole over its subordinate parts; 
but it stopped with unclear and very 
approximative formulations. The new 
psychophysics accepts these wholes, but 
it also shows how they, in turn, are de- 
termined by whole systems of single 
stimuli. Thus the correspondence the- 
ory comes back again, but now it 
also explains how perception is related 
to multiple systems of interdependent 
stimuli. This is the ‘kingway’ of mod- 
ern perceptual psychology. The influ- 
ence of Gestalt theory on its develop- 
ment has been enormous. 
Dr. Hamlyn’s book is the 


s first at- 
tempt to give a continuous analysis of 
this important trend. Someone else may 
yet do it in some other way, but it will 
always still have its value as a pioneer 
work. It is well executed and ordered, 
and its language is clear and readable. 


The volume is, moreover, not expensive. 


The prophet knows no more than ordi- 
nary man but he knows it earlier. 


—Dacosert D. Runes 
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Can Sociology Stop Disaster? 


John W. Raker, Anthony F. C. Wallace, Jeannette F. Rayner, with the collaboration of Anthony W. Eckert 


Emergency Medical Care in Disasters: A Summary of Recorded Experience. (Disaster Study No. 6; Committee 
on Disaster Studies, Publication No. 457. National Academy of Sciences-National Research Council.) Pp. v + 75. 


$1.50. 


Roy A. Clifford 


The Rio Grande Flood: A Comparative Study of Border Communities in Disaster. (Disaster Study No. 7; 
Publication No. 458.) Pp. xv + 145. $2.50. 


Lewis M. Killian 


An Introduction to Methodological Problems of Field Studies in Disasters. (Disaster Study No. 8; 


No. 465.) Pp. v + 35. 


d./ 9. 


Charles E. Fritz and J. H. Mathewson 


Publication 


Convergence Behavior in Disasters: A Problem in Social Control. (Disaster Study No. 9; Publication No. 476.) 


Pp. ix + 102. $2.00. 


Dr. Bushnell is an anthropologist with 
a PhD from the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley and is now Research 
Associate in the Mary Conover Mellon 
Foundation at Vassar College, where, 
under the leadership of Nevitt Sanford, 
he participates in a long-term study of 
higher education with Vassar the site. 
He is interested in culture and person- 
ality, in social organization, and in rural 
Mexico, where he has conducted field 
work that leads to his papers on the 
ethnographic and psychocultural aspects 
of Mexican village life. He is also pre- 
paring an analysis for the Committee on 
Disaster Studies of the behavior of the 
Hupa Indians in the floods of December 
1955. 


pew acceptance of the assumption 
that history can be made, as well 
as analyzed after the fact, represents a 
tip-over point in the science of man. 
While many scholars reject the millen- 
nium implied, the challenge to predict 
and control human behavior scientifi- 
cally, to get ahead of the event, as it 
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Reviewed by JoHN H. BUSHNELL 


were, has been taken up with sufficient 
mark this 
deavor as a sign of the times 

In the work of the 
Disaster Studies, the pragmatic and the 


frequency to type of en- 


Committee on 


applied have consistently held the cen- 
ter of the stage. Born of the exigencies 
of the cold war, the 
chartered for the 


Committee was 


express purpose of 


stimulating and coordinating research 
which conceivably might provide guid- 
ing frames of reference for the control 


This 
is a bold commitment, one which, if it 


of behavior in disaster situations. 


is to succeed, must marshal ultimately 
the best technical and theoretical tools 
the behavioral sciences can command 
It is obvious, however, that in the in- 
terim the tender, underdeveloped flanks 
of the several disciplines involved will, 
perforce, be exposed. The Committee 
has accepted a difficult assignment in 
a largely uncharted field of inquiry and 
its progress must be evaluated accord- 
ingly. 

Nine monographs have appeared un- 
der the. aegis of the Committee on Dis- 


aster Studies within 1 
(for a review of Nos 
July 1957, 2, 192-194 
publications fall easily 


the theoretical-n 


anaiyses ol 


gories 
(No. 8): 
(No. 7 


aspects of 


spec ific disasters 
selected 


(Nos. 6, 9). The 


impressive wealth of data stockpiled by 


); and topical reports on 
disaster 
the Committee is clearly reflected in 
the flow of references both to published 
and to | 

The 


an ] 
in field 


manuscript materiais 

and handicaps 
with 
studies are succinctly discussed by Kil- 
Not 


a noncaptive population in a 


hazards inherent 


work associated disaster 


lian in Study No. 8 only are the 
subjects 
real-life situation, but they are acting 
under conditions in which the emotional 


The hu- 


maneness, sensitivity, and objectivity of 


charge is often paramount 
the researcher are severely tested when 
he reaches the impact area. He must 
maintain a difficult stance between sym- 
pathetic ego involvement and scientific 
detachment (much as the superior phy- 
Sician must balance insularity with suf- 





ficient empathy to meet the psychologi- 
Killian, who 


confidence obvi- 


cal needs of his patient 
writes with an air of 


ously stemming from first-hand experi- 


ence, moves from pre-disaster theoreti- 
al considerations, including flexible 
research designs. to concrete modes of 
conducting field work in teams 
special attention to rapport 
interviewer bias, and the elu 


ture of the variables. His 


report 
an introductory ‘handbook’ for 
novice in disaster research 
is no pretense that 
provided Rather 


call upon his ing 


hypotheses 


Studies 


exploiters 
problems con 
one thinks 
accumula 
‘lief supplies 
consideration exter 
here for the first time 
A dissection 
pre sented in 
study. The 
sociological 1s 
Parsons tradition 
flooding of the 
Eagle Pass and Piedras 
of investigat 
pursuing the over-all goal of detecti 
differences between the U. S. and Mexi- 
catastrophe In the 
monograph, behavior within 
informal 


can response to 
formal and 
sides of 
the Rio Grande is compared within the 


groups on opposite 


‘social struc- 


Both the 


pre-disas- 


context of the two sets of 
tures and value orientations 
reconstruction of the normal 
and 

operational is- 
that the Mexican 


idhered to a particularistic 


of affairs subsequent 


confirmed the 


population 
ascriptive 
infective Gemeimschaft n 


way ol life is ypposed to the 


their 
secular, contractual Gesellschaft empha- 
sis in Eagle Pass. The marked contrasts 


the behavior ot officialdon the re- 


sponse to official directives, the amounts 


yt intralam 


ypose solu- 
emciency 


adminis- 


1dvance plannir ez, the so- 


theoretical mat- 


tist, however 


eq 


theoretical 
to the 


The dimensions of lture and 


personality have yet 
Wolfenstein, with Committee 
sponsorship, has probed some of the 

from the 
(Disaster: A 


ay, Free Press, 195 


to be adequately 
ictivated 
universal features of disaster 
psychoanalytic viewpoint 
Psychological Es ; 
ind Chapman is preparing a monograph 
for the present series on psychological 
concepts in the study of 


havior. It 


disaster be- 
is to be hoped that these lat- 


ter works can be combined 


with the 


sociological and cultural levels to 
vide greater understanding of 
facts of human behavior 


or normal 


pro- 
basic 


disaster-bound 


A minimal focus on cultural 


matters 


has given rise to a potential area of 


} 


confusion in the publications 
On the one hand 
as a break in pattern producing 


under re- 
view disaster is seen 
basic 
changes in social norms and individual 
(No. 9, p. 51), and, on the 
other: hand it is unrealistic to assume 
that in 


Ola 


behavior” 


disaster situations major val- 
system will lose their force or 
(No 


view, the 


displaced by other values 
p. 127). From one 
field has gone 
there is an intensification of 
havior. An 


terpretation is 


point of 
another 
basic be- 


. a r 3 
awareness ievels Of in- 


essential. Community 
structure (a sociological entity) may 
disintegrate, but basic value patterns 
cultural) are intensified in behavior 


; : : 
theoretically amenable 


, to interpretation 
psy¢ hologist 
monographs themselves contain 


data which invite analysis at 


els of both culture and person- 


be that 


of the more cogent 


t may ultimately 
predictors of 
stress behavior will 
these 
connection 
s in the field of national character 
To illustrate the this ap- 
proach from the volumes at hand, re- 
search in Negras 
the Mexicans behaved in 

ble fashion 


axis 


derive from a com- 


bination of two areas of study 


perhaps with dev elop- 


ment 


relevance of 
Piedras revealed that 
a highly pre- 
Given, on 

: a fundamental 

of human beings 


a hierarchical, author- 


itarian world-view, and a passive, fatal- 
Bushnell. La Virgen 
Mother in 


American Anthropol- 


+ 


istic outlook (cf 
de Guadalupe as Surrogate 
San Juan Atzing¢ 

ogist, Vol. 60, No 


‘ 1] 
Al all 


1958), it is not 
that the flood-struck 
people of Piedras Negras did not help 
their neighbors, placed greatest reliance 
in kinship ties 


surprising 


believed the 
and further, 
of the city 


worst of 
that the 
did not act 
(his 


their leaders 
presidente until 
the governor of the state father!) 
arrived on the scene 

U. S. national character has received 
little in the way of definitive analysis, 
but several recurring themes in the dis- 
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aster reports point to what may be 
basic personality components in our 
population. While the “disaster syn- 
drome” may well prove to be pan- 
human, the “counter-disaster syndrome” 
appears typically American (and _ per- 
haps also western European). The urge 
to define the situation by doing some- 
thing, the flood of altruistic feelings and 
charitable acts, the temporary ascend- 
ance of marginal persons to positions of 
leadership, the reluctance to petition for 
aid and avoidance of public help if at 
all possible—all fit into current notions 
about American character. 

In a sense, this is a plea for the Com- 
mittee to cast a wider net, not for more 
disasters, but for a broader range of 
interpretations, a plea, in part at least, 
for more anthropological and personal- 
ity-oriented footwork to supplement the 
sociological and social psychological em- 
phasis which has been most in evidence 
to date. 


A Primer on 


Epilepsy 


Letitia Fairfield 


Epilepsy: Grand Mal, Petit Mal, 
Convulsions. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957. Pp. 159. 
$4.75. 


Reviewed by Louts L. Lunsky 


who is a psychiatrist and analyst in Los 
Angeles, chief of a psychiatric clinic in 
Culver City, consultant to the Student 
Health Service of the University of 
Southern California, psychiatric director 
of the Sunnycrest School for Boys, psy- 
chiatrist for the Culver City Police 
Department, and the husband of a 
psychologist. His professional thinking 
is primarily oriented by Freud and 


Sullivan, 

yews ubiquitous syndrome, which 
was interpreted first by the Greek 

physician Hippocrates in the fifth cen- 

tury, B.C., and named by the Jewish 

physician Avicenna in the fourteenth 
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century, is described here succinctly and 
with the utmost simplicity. The purpose 
of this volume is twofold: to acquaint 
the public with the subtleties of this 
condition and to acquaint the epileptic 
and specialist with the legal code and 
his responsibilities under these statutes. 

At times the material is so abbrevi- 
ated that it may lead to erroneous con- 
clusions. In her description of psycho- 
motor epilepsy the author states, “He 
may even show intense irritability and 
attack with violence anyone who inter- 
feres with him.” This fact, which is 
emphasized, is extremely uncommon. 

There are also some technical errors, 
such as the author's comment that 
“brain surgery has become the field 
most rewarding in temporal lobe epi- 
lepsy.” This statement is not true; sur- 
gery is performed only when all other 
measures have failed. 

Much of the material is designed for 
a British audience. The National Health 
Insurance Act is described, and, spe- 
cifically, its references to the epileptic 
are explained cogently. While this dis- 
cussion is quite significant to a British 
subject, it has but minimal meaning to 
an American audience. 

The small monograph makes, how- 
ever, a number of 
For includes a dis- 
cussion of the etiology and treatment 
of these disorders. It has many refer- 
ences and tables that evaluate the role 
of intelligence in seizures. It considers 
the type of employment and the role 
of the epileptic in the community, and 
the problem of marriage and the sig- 
nificance of heredity. Its glossary de- 
scribes the technical terms that are used 


positive contribu- 


tions. instance, it 


Literally uninhibited conversation is a phenomenon not to be found 


any ordinary society... .! Normally the thoughts that men express 


most frequently. In order to achieve a 
comprehensive picture, it uses questions 
and answers to clear up obscure points. 
The epileptic colony is a unique con- 
tribution by the British, although the 
title is a misnomer since the colony is 
a combination sheltered workshop and 
hospital. In this setting the epileptic is 
taught a trade commensurate with his 
potentiality and his disability. He may 
be graduated from the colony to enter 
private industry. In the United States 
few agencies or employers would at- 
tempt such a program. Epihab in Los 
Angeles is one of the few exceptions 
The psychological components of epi- 
lepsy are mentioned only in a cursory 
manner by the author. In any discus- 
sion of this should find a 
description of the epileptic “character.” 
The traits which consti- 
tute the character are believed by many 
to be independent of the seizures. The 
episodic symptoms may be an accentu- 


illness one 


and attitudes 


ation of their character make-up, an 
intensification 
ternal 


caused by various ex- 
The 
paranoid-like in- 
terpersonal relationships, and schizoid 
transaction may indeed be nothing more 
than the ego's 
anxiety. 

This overpriced vol- 
ume has attempted to fill a gap in pro- 
viding the 


and internal stresses 


egzo- 


centricity, sensitivity 


attempts to cope with 


poorly bound 
specialist, the 
his family with 
complex disorder 


patient, and 

a simple outline of a 
The 

void of all technical jargon and is quite 

readable. The author shows much sensi- 

tivity to the needs of the epilep: 

the monograph is to be 


material is de- 


reconu 
for the epileptic and his family 


1 in nature, nor in 


are carefully selected 


with due regard to conventions, customs, and taboos. Men, in general, in their conversa- 


tions do not wish to wound or offend; and in addition they are concerned not to offend 


in order to save their own ego-encapsulated skins 


They do not open up a conversation 


by expressing their adverse first impressions of each other's personal appearance, nor do 


they discuss their necrophilic impulses with the freedom with which they describe their 


more refined gastronomic tastes—except in group psychotherapeutic se 


ions. 


C. A. Macr 





.Dors THE FAMILy Fix 
THE PERSONALITY? 


Sibling Relations and Personality 
Elizabeth Hurlock, 


sylvania, 
Smith, 

producer. 16 mm motion film, 
white, sound, 22 min., 1957 
through McGraw-Hill Book 
Text Film Department. $130.00 


Penn- 
Hind 


Limited, 


University of 
technical 
writer ; 


advisor; Joan 
Crawley Films 
black and 
Available 
Company, 


Reviewed by Freperick H. Kanrer 
Purdue University 


One of the intrinsic difficulties in 
tracing the causation of individual be- 
havior patterns is the endless variety of 
Recent research 
life has led 
to the gradual emergence of some spe- 

variables which exert 


individual experiences 
on the formative years of 
cine considerable 
and long lasting control over the social 
patterns in human behavior. At present 
the trend of belief has shifted from 
‘blaming mother’ to the analysis of to- 
tal family constellations as the founda- 
tion of later personality characteristics 
The remarkable insights of the 


cians of the last generation are 
finding 


clini- 
now 
support in a development of 
relationships child- 
rearing patterns and 


clear-cut between 

family influences 
behavior 
perimental 


the total theoretical web is 


adult Unfortunately, the ex- 
sparse and 
spun with 
many speculative threads. For example 


it has been easier to demonstrate a cor- 


31] 
Still 


data are 


relation between early family influences 
and a person’s defensive pattern in mal- 
adjustment than to account for the 
absence of such pathological behavior 
when these early influences are present. 

Despite the difficulties and the vague- 
ness of relationships encountered in this 
area, the present film has managed to 
select those gross factors which are gen- 
erally accepted by most writers for their 
importance in personality development. 


ADOLPH MANOIL 


Film Editor 


After portrayal of the behavior of a 


group of teenagers at a’ party, we are 
asked to consider the family determi- 
nants which have contribute 


dividual adolescent's behavior 


to the in- 
Through 
a series of case histories the film argues 


for the importance of ordinal position 


in the family and differences among sib- 
lings as main determiners of adolescent 
personality. For example, Vivacious Sue 
is extrovert, popular, and likable, partly 
as a result of her reaction to the illness 
of her younger sister several vears be- 
fore. Paula’s role in the teenage group 
is partly determined by her father’s ex- 
pectations; he wanted her to be a boy 
The additional responsibility of the old- 
est child and the effects of jealousy to- 
ward the younger child are illustrated 
by means of well-chosen excerpts from 
daily routines in the home 

The film is both powerful and con- 
vincing in its analysis of case histories. 
Nevertheless, it 


; 


that a full interpretation of behavioral 


gives the impression 


variability can be made mainly on the 
basis of several crucial experiences and 


The 


rator attempts to explain some of the 


the intrafamily constellation nar- 
residual variance by appealing to tem- 


perament. Temperament seems to be 
called upon to account for all those in- 
dividual for which we find 
no systematic relationship to other an- 


tecedent conditions 


differences 


The strong emphasis on a few vivid 
family scenes student a 
somewhat pessimistic impression about 
growth and personality. There is 
an occasional hint of the resilience of 
growing organisms and the richness and 
variety of alternate outlets and grati- 


may give the 


only 


fications which may modify some of the 
strong impacts due to family relation- 
ships. In order to keep a student audi- 
ence feeling of having to be 
resigned to the inevitable and from 
“sibling blaming,” it could have been 


from a 


fruitful to point to Hurlock’s state- 
ments in her book indicating that be- 
havior are neither unchange- 
able nor long enduring. It would also 
have been worth noting that the ado- 
lescent phase is more likely to reveal 
sensitivities to 


patterns 


influences and 
their effects than later developmental 
stages. 


sibling 


The film represents an excellent at- 
tempt at abstracting some facets of life 
from complex human episodes with such 
vividness that the relationship factor al- 
most takes on physical dimensionality 
on the screen. It should, 
come a welcome teaching aid in an area 
where reflect the 


therefore. be- 


words only poorly 
complexities of life patterns 

The film is recommended for use in 
conjunction with Hurlock’s book, Child 
Development. It is technically excellent 
and the competent direction of this film 
leaves little cause for distractions from 
theme. The action is smooth 
and well-timed. The film can be recom- 
mended in conjunction with a child psy- 


its main 


chology course for its excellent demon- 
stration of the multiple factors which 
jetermine adolescent behavior patterns 
It may also be 


useful as a basis for 


1 = 
Cidss 


in courses on mental 


personality 


discussions 


hygiene and on develop- 


ment. 


VOLUNTEERS ANONYMOUS 
The Human Side 


Produced for the Minnesota Department 
of Public Welfare by 
black sound, 24 
Available through Mental 
Health Materials Center, Inc., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y 
$7.00 


Continental Films, 


Inc. 16 mm, and white, 
min. 1957 


$125.00, rental 


Reviewed by Curtis W. Pact 
Traverse City State Hospital 


The role of the volunteer in the func- 
tioning of the state mental hospital has 
been an increasingly important one, al- 
beit a developing one in the past years 

Probably no one knows which indi- 
vidual or group sponsored the first men- 
tal hospital volunteer organization nor 
how many volunteers there are, nor 
it really matter. Suffice it to say 
such organizations 


does 


that exist in 
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state and that the role of the 
volunteer, although undoubtedly having 
social reform value, has been modified 
drastically from the historically impor- 
tant “inspection rounds” of Dorothy 
Dix to being genuinely therapeutic. 


every 


This film describes one state mental 
hospital program through the eyes and 
interpretations of a lay person, the vol- 
unteer. The patient is portrayed as a 
person who is being helped to find men- 
tal health through the interest and con- 
cern of the professional team and its 
new member, the lay volunteer. The 
role of the staff members of the hos- 
pital, including the physician, the clini- 
cal psychologist, and the psychiatric 
worker, are delineated for the 
viewing audience and in this respect 
the film does an excellent job of orien- 
tation. 

The film fails, however, to show the 
volunteer clearly 


social 


what specific tasks he 
can do. It does, indeed, make the gen- 
eral point that the volunteer brings to 
the patient a contact with the commu- 
nity and that perhaps from this contact 
springs an enhanced interest in regain- 
ing mental health—it makes this point 
very well. 

In closing the film tries—tolerable 
success—to suggest how individuals and 
communities can promote mental health 
and how the patient’s return to the 
community can be anticipated and ac- 
cepted. 

Thus this film may manage ‘general 
orientation of an otherwise uninitiated 
audience to the functions of a mental 
hospital. It should be an excellent means 
for recruiting volunteers and for helping 
to foster positive attitudes toward the 
general role of the volunteer. It may be 
found to have some value in helping the 
volunteer to know what specific tasks 
may be done but it appears to be weak 
in this respect. 

The performance is reasonably smooth 
considering the fact that only two pro- 
fessional actors were used. The photog- 
raphy and sound are very good. 


> <« 


Films and Other Materials 


Films 


Gastric FUNCTION AND STRESS 


Human Gastric Function 
Wolf, 
University of 


Stewart Department of Medicine, 
Oklahoma. Produced by 
Smith, Kline and French Laboratories. 16 
mm motion picture film, color, 


1957 


18 min., 
Available through Smith, Kline and 
French Laboratories, Medical Film Center, 
Philadelphia 1, Penna 
fessional audiences only.) 

This film 
study of “Tom” (a patient with an ex- 
tensive 


(Available for pro- 


presents an experimental 


gastric fistula) under different 


psychological conditions and under stress 


PROBLEMS 


The Physician and Emotional Dis- 
turbance 


PsyCHOSOMATK 


Produced by French 


kine- 


Smith, Kline and 

A Videclinic, 
black and sound, 54 
min., 1957. Available through Smith, Kline 
and Frech Laboratories, Medical Film Cen 
ter, Philadelphia 1, Penna 
professional audiences only 


Laboratories 16-mm 


scope film, white, 


Available for 


The film presents a panel discussion 
‘on the role of the general practitioners 
in treating mild emotional disturbances 
or psychosomatic conditions 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


Comprehensive Treatment in Men- 
tal Retardation 


Peter W. Bowman, Pineland Hospital and 
Training Center, Pownal, Maine. Produced 
by Smith, Kline and French Laboratories 
16-mm picture film, black and 
white, sound, 34 min. 1957. Available 
through Smith, Kline and French Labora- 
Medical Film Philadelphia 
1, Penna. (Available for professional audi 
ences only.) 


motion 


tories, Center, 


A three-month study of a comprehen- 
sive therapy program and its evaluation 
at the Pineland Hospital and Training 
Center is presented. 


CuItp PsycHOoLocy 
Frightened Child 


Produced in collaboration with the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of Los Angeles. Community 
Chest of Los Angeles 


Area, sponsor. 16- 


mm, black and white, 
1957 Available 


Film Bureau, 57 


sound, 19 min., 

through International 
East Jackson Blvd., Chi 
Illinois 


cago 4, 


The psychological rehabilitation i 
young girl through adequate care and 
sympathetic understanding provided by 


a good foster home 


Ovp Act PropLeMs 


The Yellow Leaf 


Board of 
picture film 
sound, 27 min., 1957 
U. S. by McGraw-Hill, Text-Film Depart 
ment, 330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. ¥ 
Available also through Mental Healtt 
Center, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N 7 $125 XD; rental $7 . 


National Film Canada. 16-mm 


motion black and white 


Distributed in th 


The problems faced by aged people iT 


the needs of the 


are 


younger 


MANval 


What We Should Know About 


Alcohol 


4 manual for teachers 
to accompany Slides 


Mildred H. Weiss 
Health Museum, 19 


tion 
land 
The manual 


6U kod ichrome 


for use 


Alc ohol 


intended 
slides 
cation wailable | 
Health Museum 
Ohio 


Cleveland ¢ 


DySFUNCTION 


The Metabolic Insufficiency 
drome: 


THYROID 


Syn- 
Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment 


French 
ion picture film, 
sound, 25 min. 1956 
through Smith, Kline and French Labora- 
tories, Medical Film Center, Philadelphia 
1, Penna 


Produced by Smith, Kline and 


Laboratories. 16-mm mot 


color, Available 


(Available for professional audi- 
ences only ) 
The and the 


role of the thyroid are demonstrated 


process of metabolism 


Clinical aspects of thyroid dysfunction 


as well as recent research in that area 


are also presented. 





PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY 
Ataraxia 


Albert Kurland, Spring Grove State Hos- 
pital, Catonsville, Maryland 
and white 
through 


16-mm, black 
sound, 25 min., 1955 


Kline & French Labora- 
Film Philadelphia, 


Available 
Smith 
Medic al 
Pennsylvania 


tories, Center 


The effects of the administration of 


Thorazine to four patients (a severe ob- 
sessive compulsive patient schizo- 


phrenics 


two 


and an brain-damage 


organic 


psychotic 


Chlorpromazine in the Treatment 
of Psychiatric Disorder 


Marshall Smith, Dr 
Memorial Hospital, Westville, 
16-mm, black and white. 

35. Available through 
Medical 


Pennsylvania 


Norman M. Beatty 
Indiana 
sound, 30 min., 
Kline & 


Film Cen- 


Smith 
Lab r atori De 
Philadelphia 
The filn 


psychotic pat 


demonstrates the responses 
ients to therapy with 


Thorazine.” 
BEHAVIOR 
Behavior in Animals and Plants 


John S. Richardson, Th Uni 
versit\ € 
black 


min., 1957 


ducational 16-mm 
and white or r 
Available through Cx 

ional Films. Coronet Bid.., 
1, Illinois 


irious 


approx. 13 
ronet In- 
Chicago 


aspects of behavior plants 
l reflexes, in- 


The film 
High 


tropisms 
intelligence 
and Senior 


Junior 


CoMPAZINE THERAPY 


Prochlorperazine (‘Compazine’ 
A New Tranquilizer for Every- 
day Practice 

Robert S$ Produced by 


Kline and French Laboratories 


Christman Smith 


16-mm mo- 
tion picture film, black and white, sound, 
23 min., 1956. Available 
Kline and French Laboratories, Medical 
Film Center, Philadelphia 1, Penna. (Avail- 


able for professional audiences only.) 
The results of the 

use of prochlorperazine with 74 patients 

with 


turbances 


through Smith, 


film presents the 


mild to moderate emotional dis- 


Interviews with four of these 


patients before and during therapy are 
also shown 
ANESTHESIA 


Chlorpromazine in Anesthesia 
I. M A. E 


Produced by Smith 


Pallin, Lear 
French 
16-mm motion picture film, 
24 min 1956 
Kline and 
Film 


Chiron, and E 
Kline and 
Laboratories 
color, Available through 
French Laboratories 


Philadelphia 1, 


Smith, 
Medic al 
Penna 


Center 


A clinical report on the use of chlor- 
promazine (Thorazine) as an adjunct to 
premedication in surgical anesthesia 
with emphasis on anesthesiological tech- 
nique 
MEeENTAI 


HospitaL VOLUNTEER WoRKER 


The Human Side 
Dale C 
Karlins 


advisers 


Cameron, Howard Rome 
kK K jenaas 


Produced by 


Miriam 
technical 
Continental Films, 
Inc. for the Minnesota Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare 


black and 


and Nancy 


16-mm film 
1957 
Health Mate- 
New York 


per day 


motion picture 
white 
through 
rials Center, 17% 
19, N. ¥. $125.00; 

The mental hospital 
volunteer worker is presented. The film 


emphasizes promotion of mental health 


sound, 24 min 
Mental 


Broadway 


Available 


tal "1 
rentai 3/ UU 


function of the 


through better contact between the hos- 


t and the community 


Day HosprtaL ror THE MENTALLY It 
Back into the Sun 


Film Board of 


picture 


National Canada. 16-mm 


motion white, 
min., 1957. Distributed in the 
United States by McGraw-Hill, Text-Film 
Department, 330 W New York 
36, N. Y. May be ordered also through 
Mental Health Materials Center, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. $125.00; 


00 per day 


film, black and 


sound 


42nd St., 


} 


rental $7 
This 
the day 


mental 


film illustrates the 
hospital in the 


oan 
1liness 


function of 
treatment of 
It presents an extended 
aspect of the out-patient clinic 


Kinescopes 

Following is a list of 
picture 
white, sound, 30 
duced as TV programs in the 
Medical Horizons. CIBA, 


16-mm motion 
black 


each 


films (kinescopes) and 


minutes Pro- 
series 
sponsor. 


Available through Ideal Pictures Cor- 
poration, 58 East South Water St., Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois, and other IPC locations. 
Free of charge. 

Supplementary information on the 
complete series could be obtained from 
CIBA-TV 

For each 


pital or 


Summit, New Jersey 
itle the name of the hos- 
where the 


institution telecast 


originated is given 


Perception and personality 
University of New 
Medicine at New York City 

Rehabilitation. A total approach. Kess- 

West New Jer- 


tudy. State 


York College of 


ler Institute Orange 
sey. 

Training the medical student. University 
of Pennsylvania School of Medicine 

The hospital without beds 


Foundation, Topeka, Kansas 


Menninger 


Sociologic aspects of diabete 
Hospital, University of Pittsburgh 
Health Center 


The adolescent 


Children’s 


Children’s Medi- 
Massachusetts 
Hospital 


clinic 
cal Center, Boston 
New York 
Medical Center 


Accident 


Nursing Cornell 


pronene University of Colo- 
Medicine 

Public 
Lexington 


rado School of 
Narcotic addiction. U. § 


Hospital, 


Health 

Service Ken- 
tucky 

Speech disabilitie 


Speech Disorders 


National Hospital for 
New York City 
Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio 
Premature 


Military aviation medicine 


infant care. Sinai Hospital, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Duke 
ham, North Carolina 
Mental health. Rockland State Hospital, 
York 
Submarine 
London, Connecticut 


Anesthesiology. University, Dur- 


Orangeburg, New 


Submarine medicine Base, 
New 

Eclampsia (prenatal care). University of 

Tennessee, Memphis, Tennessee 

(glaucoma) 

Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

Adrenal University of 


nia, San Francisco 


Prevention of blindne 


University of 


steroids Califor- 


Office psychiatry 


Maryland 


practice. Baltimore, 


Christmas in a community hospital. 
Morristown Memorial Hospital, Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey 

Alcoholism St Vincent Hospital, 

Massachusetts 


Mayo 


Worcester, 
Peptic ulcer 
Minnesota 


Clinic, Rochester, 
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A GLOSSARY 


OF SOME TERMS 
USED IN THE 
OBJECTIVE SCIENCE 
OF BEHAVIOR 


By 


WitiiamM S. VERPLANCK 


Provides an empirical vocabu- 
lary in the science of human 


and animal behavior 


Familiarizes readers with de- 
velopments in the study of ani- 


mal behavior 


Clarifies concepts used by be- 


haviorists and ethologists 


Price $1.00 


Order from: 


AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 








ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


THE TOUGH TRADITION IN CRITICISM 


In his comments on David Rapaport’s 
reviews of D. M. Johnson’s book, The 
Psychology of Thought and Judgment, 
and the Bruner, Goodnow and Austin 
book, A Study of Thinking, George Miller 
says that Rapaport’s fury is directed at 
something in the atmosphere, but Miller 
has a mistaken notion of what that some- 
thing is (CP, Mar. 1958, 3, 75f.) 

It is not the neglect of history, Europe 
and psychopathology that infuriates Rapa- 
port. I know for I studied with him for 
over a year. It is not the field or even the 
scope of interest that dismays him. What 
bothers him is the level. 

I learned from him—not without pain 
—what a high level of interest means. It 
means a rigorous intellectual and moral 
discipline. But this is not European disci- 
pline, not historical discipline, and least 
of all not a discipline created by Rapaport 
High standards always lie behind any 
lasting scientific or artistic creation as the 
biographies of the greats show. Yet I was 
never taught this fact—though I had my 
PhD—until I studied with Dr. Rapaport 
I do not suppose that I am alone 

Until we in America begin to demand 
this discipline of ourselves and our stu- 
dents, we will have to continue to import 
creative scientists not only from ‘Vienna’ 
but also from Hungary. 

Davin ELKIND 
Beth Israel Hospital, Boston 


Dr. Miller’s letter (CP, Mar. 1958, 3, 
79f.) calls for no answer: it does not con- 
test the arguments and documentation of 
my reviews (CP, May 1956, 1, 134-136; 
Oct. 1957, 2, 249-252). I respond mainly 
to state some matters of principle. 

(1) There is a tradition which believes 
that in intellectual matters no punches 
should be pulled. Though it eschews un- 
fairness, it prefers the appearance of un- 
fairness to fence-sitting. It assumes that 
criticism will not be given as a substitute 
for name-calling, nor taken as a personal 
insult. 

(2) To make his criticism decisive, the 
writer first calls on his sensibilities, pref- 
erences, and biases, letting them respond 
to the book in their sharpest tones. To 
make his criticism objective, he tempers 


Ge 


this response, testing it by marshalling evi- 
dence. To make his criticism fair, he will 
have his final product reveal rather than 
conceal his preferences and biases. My re- 
views followed these precepts: Dr. Miller's 
‘discovery’ of my biases is either pointless 
or misleading 

(3) Instructive criticism locates its sub- 
ject matter in the contemporary and his 
torical setting. General claims in titles, and 
historical references in texts, specifically 
treatment. Dr. Miller 
when he says that I criticized Johnson 


invite historical 
“because he did not write a history of the 
psychology of thinking,” does not state a 
fact, but passes a judgment—one which 
disregards a principle of criticism 

(4) Psychological writing is particularly 
weak in language, style, and structure. The 
critical review is 
the losing struggl 
the standards of writing. If sharp judg- 
ments of the lite: f a work are 
to be considered punitive and 
offensive, the offend or 
to give up 

5) CP has a virtual monopoly on re 
viewing psychological literature, thus 
decisive review within its limited space is 
hard work for the reviewer and a less than 
fair break for the author. This handicaps 


intellectual exchange the reviewer be 


comes unfair if he pulls no punches 
a mugwump if he strains to be 
Whether On tHe OrHer Hanp can 
vide a solution for this problem remai 

that Dr. Miller's 
tor : 


ter is a positive contribution to this 


to be seen. I doubt 


tion. Its assertions are undocumented 

its anger could easily be taken as xeno 
phobic or worse: “There is an American 
point of view in psychol yy that stub- 
bornly refuses to die [whose] cri- 
teria of evidence may be too narrow and 
confining for the Viennese imagination.’ 


By the way, 


it is said “If you have a Hungarian for 


I hail from Budapest and 


a friend you do not need an enemy”: ac- 

tually, a careful reading of my review will 

show that I have more regard for Dr 

Bruner’s work than for most recent work 
in cognition. 

Davip RAPAPORT 

Austen Riggs Center 

Stockbridge, Ma 





_— 


MINER MAKES MAJOR DISSENT 

In a recent review of my 
United States CP, 
Dorothy 


statements 


Intelligence in 
March 1958, 3, 
Ransom has 


about my 


made certain 
intent in writing the 
book and my attitudes toward Negrves, 
, which 
permit to go unchallenged. It is 
that 


book. could 


democratic government, science, et« 


I cannot 
frankly almost unbelievable to me 
any reviewer, after reading the 
come to the conclusions that Miss Ransom 
has reached. I am sure that if there had 
been an opportunity for us to discuss the 
matter personally prior to t yublication 
of the review, Miss Ransom could not in 
good conscience have written as she did 


Since this opportunity did not exist 


I can 


only hope that the following statements 


will serve eradicate from the minds of 


CP's 
in the 


notion that /ntelligence 


reacers any 


United 


motives in 
Far fr 


I am, if anyt r, 1 in the op- 


orienta- 


> direction private 


wish during the initial stages of the data 


analysis that the Negro group would turn 


out to be as int whites 
When this proved case and 
it became obvious port re- 
similar to those 


obtained by 
I decided te 


book to 


psychologists, 


section of the 


riefly outlining the na- 
roblem as I saw it, I hoped 


1] 


contribute in some sma way to in- 


creased understanding and perhaps an ulti- 


, , 
mate solutior rtainiy any 


idea of mak- 
ing the 


difficult 


an Negroes any more 


than it already is, was furthest 
from my mind. 
Miss 


sumption that I favor totalitarian methods 


regard to Ransom’s as- 


of manpower control, I can only once 


again state that she could not be more 
wrong. It is my belief that effective man- 
should be 
framework 
and I have so stated throughout the book 
Nor can I accept the view that research 
of this type 


power utilization can be and 


achieved within a democratic 


necessarily fosters a totali- 
tarian system. The democratic process can- 
not operate to produce change unless the 
society has an opportunity to become 
deficiencies that may exist 
present For this 


reason I believe that continued study in 


aware of any 
as a resuli of policies 
the area of manpower utilization is essen- 


tial to the survival of our democracy in 


a changing world. We do not solve man- 
power problems by refusing to study them 
any more than we eliminate the threat of 
Russian 
to the 
writing 


communism by closing 


which 


our eyes 
factors perpetuate it. In 
a book about manpower utiliza- 
tion, I have no doubt exposed myself to 
the risk of being called undemocratic, just 
as students of Russian history and thought 
the danger of 
pro-communist. 


have faced being termed 
Contrary to Miss Ran- 
som’s assumptions, however, the conduct 
of research in the manpower field is not 
sufficient grounds for labeling a man as a 
government. In 


proponent of totalitarian 


fact quite the contrary may well be the 
case. 

3. Perhaps most disturbing of all is my 
reviewer's accusation that I have perverted 
the scientific achieve 


process to precon- 


I feel strongly 


ceived objectives y that any 
scientist must strive to design his research 
and analyze his data in the manner which 
he believes is most likely to produce valid 


This should 
Whatever the shortcomings of my research 


resuits be the sole criterion 


procedures, I can assure CP’s readers that 
their choice was not motivated by a desire 
to foster racialism and a totalitarian sys- 
tem of government in this country. The 
study was conducted and the findings were 
interpreted with every effort to achieve as 
objective a research product as possible 
Finally, may I suggest that those of 
CP’s readers, who read Miss Ransom’s re- 
view and believed what they 


through the 


the 7 or 8 pages on the 


found there, 
itself, 
Negr« 
themselves whether there is any 


glance book especially 
», and see for 
truth in 
her accusations. I believe they will find 
that there is not 

Joun B. Miner 
Refining Company 


Philadel phia 


The Atlantic 


AND GARRETT DISSENTS TOO 


The review of John B. Miner's Intelli- 
gence in the United published in 
CP (Mar. 1958, 3, 69f violates the let- 
ter as well as the spirit of good reviewing 
in the field of 
concerned with 
intelligence in the U. S. with a view to- 
ward a better utilization of American man- 
From this CP's 
would never discover what the author set 
out to do and how well he did it. But 
they would be able to make several in- 
with regard to the temper and 
good judgment of the reviewer. The Edi- 
tor says in his Miss 
Ransom that “she is a strong believer in 
scientific measurement and in_ political 


State 


science. Miner’s study is 
factors related to adult 


power review, readers 


ferences 


blurb describing 


democracy and she sees 
one cannot 


no reason why 
other.” This is 
hardly justifies her 
Miss 
writes that “Miner recommends a psycho- 


support the 
all very fine, but it 
using Miner as a soapbox Ransom 


metric model of manpower management, 
one which by his definition of the con- 
ditions which it 


necessity 


under could be carried 
democratic 
This is as 


unequivocably false as it is badly written 


would of change a 


into a totalitarian regime.” 

I am, of course, interested in the gratu- 
itous insult which Miss 
to Dr. F. C. McGurk 
here is quite simple 
that the 
the existence of 


Ransom tenders 
and me. The issue 
McGurk and I be- 
mental-test indicate 
differences which 
Others, whom Miss 
hold the oppo- 


site view. Heretofore, clashes of opinion 


lieve data 
racial 
are probably genetic 
Ransom evidently favors, 
in science have been resolved by appeals 
to the evidence, re-analysis of the existing 
data, and the 


ments. To 


suggestion of new experi- 


settle a controversy by invec- 
tive and name-calling is a new approach 
McGurk 


racially preju- 


For CP’s reviewer to refer to Dr 
and to me as “notoriously 
diced writers” is uncalled for, untrue, and, 
I suspect, malicious. The Editor of CP is 
just as culpable as his reviewer 

Henry E 


University of Virginia 


GARRETT 


A CHAMPION FOR SUPER 


Professor Darley’s review of D. E. Su- 
per’s Psychology of Career CP, Mar 
1958, 3, 51f.) was certainly in the best 


tradition of the journal, namely, freedom 


for the reviewer to express his opinion. I 
find this a 
refreshing change from the namby-pamby, 


am certain that most readers 
don’t-insult-your-colleague, fence-sitting re- 
views common in professional journals. It 
raises CP to the adult level of 
journals like Saturday Review. 


literary 


There is, however, some question in the 
mind of this reader as to whether Darley’s 
review did complete justice to Super’s 
book. Darley’s major criticism of the book 
was that he found it less synthesized than 
Super’s earlier work (Dynamics of Voca- 
tional Adjustment) and that it suffered in 
comparison with Roe’s Psychology of Oc- 
cupations by being less 
atic and consistent.” 


“focused, system- 
stated that 
Dynamics of Vocational Adjustment was 


much more complete 


Darley 


in certain specific 
areas, such as the treatment of intelligence, 
aptitudes, interests, and the like. It is my 
impression that exactly the reverse is true. 

Super’s Dynamics of Vocational Adjust- 
ment was much more atomistic than his 
current work. In Psychology of Careers, 
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he presents an organized theoretical ap- 
proach to vocational development which 
is hypothesis-generating and which is cur- 
rently providing a fertile “framework for 
research.” 

Super’s major contribution in Psychol- 
ogy of Careers is that he has provided a 
synthesis of much scattered theoretical ma- 
terial in an effort to formulate a theory 
of vocational development. While it is 
quite possible to criticize his theoretical 
formulations, it is incredible that a review 
of the book can fail to recognize its ma- 
jor contribution to counseling psychology 
and guidance. 

In my estimation Super’s book is one 
of the most important books published in 
the area of vocational psychology in the 
last decade. Darley’s review was an espe- 
cially damaging one and because of this 
I would suggest that a second review is 
certainly in order. 

Rosert H. RossBerc 
University of Buffalo 
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